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Prospect of Dicdine 


A progressive who votes for a frank reactionary 
in order to rebuke Mr. Wilson or the Wilson 
betrayal is in spite of himself defeating his pro- 


gressivism. A protest vote is his obvious alternative. 
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Theodore Roosevelt And His Time 


SHowN In His Own LETTERS 


By JOSEPH BUCKLIN BISHOP 
Tue public career of Colonel Roosevelt is told in the words of Colonel 


Rocsevelt himself. 


Three-fourths of the material is published for the first 


time here. The whole book was planned with Colonel Roosevelt and 
more than half of it was seen and personally approved by him. It will 
stand as the supreme record of his career. 


The book is illustrated with portraits and 


issued in two volumes. 


The Americanization 
Of Epwarp Box 


THB AUTOBIOGRAPHY of A 
DUTCH BOY FIFTY YEARS 
AFTER 


The extraordinary range of in- 
terest in this autobiography of the 
famous editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal is suggested by the names 
of those who figure conspicuously 
in its pages: among Presidents, 
Grant, Hayes, Harrison, Cleveland, 
Roosevelt, and Wilson; among 
writers, Holmes, Emerson, Longfel- 
low, Mark Twain, Stockton, Steven- 
eon, Kipling; among other noted 
figures, Jay Gould, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Phillips Brooks, Glad- 
stone; with all of these and many 
other celebrities he was in far more 
than casual contact, and to a 
knowledge of each he makes a 
genuine contribution. 


IQlustrated. $5.00 


The Art of Biography 
By Witu1aM Roscor THAYER 


In this delightfully suggestive 
study of the development of bio- 
graphical writing by one of the fore- 
most of its living exponents, the 
author draws his instances and il- 
lustrations from the entire fleld of 
biographical literature. Modern bio- 

graphers are admirably considered 
and characterized. $1.50 


Making Advertisments 
AND MAKING THEM PAY 
By Roy S. Durstinge 


Mr. Durstine is the head of a 
leading New York advertising 
agency. He is principally concerned 
with advertising from the point of 
view of the preparation of copy— 
the writing and typographical lay- 
out. 


Tlustrated, $3.00 








Steeplejack 
By James HUNEKER 


From the vantage-point of his 
years, James Huneker looks back 
over his promenades—artistic, intel- 
lectual, sentimental—throughout a 
life of varied experiences. 

The bewildering kaleidoscope of 
more than three decades in New 
York, London, Paris, Rome, Madrid, 
Vienna, Prague, Amsterdam—is set 
down frankly with the writer's 
tastes, prejudices, philosophy, and 
romances. 

Two volumes. Illustrated. $750 


In Morocco 
By Evrrn WuHarTON 


Mrs. Wharton went to Morocco at 
the express invitation of the Gov- 
ernor-General. She was received by 
the Sultan of Morocco in his palace 
at Rabat, by the great chiefs of the 
cities she visited, and by their 
harems, and had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of witnessing little-known 
ceremonies. 

Illustrated. $400 


Idling in Italy 
By Josern Coins 


STUDIES OF LITERATURE AND 
OF LIFE 


Dr. Collins now presents a com- 
panion volume to “My Italian Year.” 
It contains interesting and inform- 
ing studies of contemporary Italian 
authors with discussions of some 
after-war phases of life as by 
a skilled and experienced alienist. 
There is added the searching analy- 
sis of President Wilson's ear 


The price is ten dollars 


What’s on the Worker’s Mind? 


By Wuitinc WILLIAMS 


Mr. Williams left his position as 
personnel director of the Hydraulic 
Press Steel Company in Cleveland, 
put on rough clothes, disguised his 
name, and tried for a laborer’s job 
in the steel miils. 

The greater part of the text of 
his book is made up from the diary 
which he wrote when in the even- 
ings or the early mornings, he re 
turned to his laborer’s boarding- 
house. 

Mr. Williams has very definite 
ideas as to what is on the worker’s 
mind, and no one could read his 
pages without feeling that he was 
getting something like a revelation 
of the heart and the thought of 
labor. 


Illustrated. $2.50 


Through Central Borneo 


AN AOCOUNT OF TWO YEARS’ 

TRAVEL IN THE LAND OF 

HEAD-HUNTERS, BETWEEN 
1913 and 1917 


By Cart LuUMHOLZ, M. A. 


A fascinating narrative of two 

years of exploration in the little 
known region of the Head-Hunters 
of Central Borneo. 
The photographs with which the 
book is illustrated are of ertra- 
ordinary interest, for the author 
dared any risk to take them. With 
96 full-page illustrations. 


2 wolumes. $7.50 


My Three Years in America 
By AmsBassADoR BERNSTORFF 


“The most important of all the 
German war books.’—New York 
Tribune. 

“A book which many will eagerly 
read and with no varying opin- 
ions. .. . Throughout the narrative 
Count Bernstorff is wonderfully 
frank.”—Boston Trencorigt. $5.00 
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EMOCRATIC orators are convinced that 
there is a contradiction between Harding's 

plan of world organization and Root’s plan, as im- 
plied in the recently published scheme for a world 
court. We cannot see any secure proof of such a 
contradiction. The Root court is additional to the 
Hague court, but in the spirit of its constitution and 
the scope of its jurisdiction, it is not very dissimilar. 
A man without subtlety like Harding might easily 
take them for the same thing. The Root plan 
presupposes the existence of the League, but Harding 
wants some kind of league or association for con- 
ference. Under the Root plan certain disputes be- 
tween members of the League, not referred to the 
Hague court or to any specially constituted tribunal, 
must be referred to the World Court. If the one 
party abstains from the proceedings, the Court 
may hand down judgment in favor of the other, 


on a fair prima facie case, Harding wants the 
Hague Tribunal strengthened; he could hardly re- 
fuse to go as far as this. Only justiciable disputes 
are to be settled by the Root World Court. Hard- 
ing would probably accept the same limitation. 
Neither Harding nor Root proposes any machin- 
ery for the enforcement of decrees. In an earlier 
issue we suggested that Harding’s plan might be 
a reflection of what he knew of the forthcoming 
Root plan. That still looks like a reasonable hypo- 
thesis. 


IN his letter to President Schurman Harding pre- 
sents a fairly definite outline of the kind of inter- 
national organization he would favor. It would 
be an “association of nations inspired by ideals of 
justice and fair dealing, rather than of power and 
self interest. . . . The Hague Tribunal gives us 
the foundation of such an organization. . . . It is 
wholly possible to perfect the Tribunal so that its 
determinations shall be effective and accepted with- 
out surrender of national rights.” But he recog- 
nizes that “the world’s peace is now to a great ex- 
tent intertwined with the settlement of Versailles. 
From that settlement, I would save all that is good 
and useful. An association of nations for purposes 
of conference and a world court with jurisdiction 
of justiciable questions would, I am confident, now 
be accepted by all nations.” This apparently is 
all the salvage Harding can find in the League pro- 
visions of the Versailles Treaty. What we should 
like to know is how Harding proposes to get just 
so much and no more. Is there any conceivable way 
of doing it through mere ratification with reser- 
vations, or must a new conference of the Powers 
be called to recast all parts of the Treaty that de- 
pend in any way on the League? So far as we 
can see, so radical a departure as Harding’s from 
the point of view of Versailles really demands a 
new conference. 
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AT last Cox has begun to give the specifications 
on which he bases the charge that the Republicans 
exhibit a deeper dye of reaction than the Democrats. 
It was the Republicans who defeated the President's 
plan of curbing the profiteers. That plan, Cox re- 
minds us, included limitations upon the time goods 
might be kept in cold storage, the marking of the 
prices at which goods in storage were placed there, 
and the marking of production prices on all goods 
entering interstate commerce. Further, corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce were to be 
licensed and regulated so as to prevent unconscion- 
able profits. Does Cox believe that those provi- 
sions would have been effective? We had a fairly 
thorough investigation of the production cost of 
shoes not long ago. Did anyone note a reduction 
in retail prices after the facts were published? If 
Cox really wants to count as a progressive he might 
try to add some teeth to Wilson’s good intentions 
in the profiteering issue. Why not promise to pub- 
lish the names of corporations and firms whose 
profiteering is revealed in the excess profits returns? 
No, some other device must be found, for Cox, in 
his rage against the profiteers, means to abolish 
the tax on profiteering, first of all, and with it all 
reliable information as to its extent. 


NOT even Mr. Palmer, we believe, feels very 
happy over the presence in jail of the 174 persons 
convicted under the Espionage act. He told Mr. 
Gompers, petitioning in behalf of organized labor 
for an amnesty for political prisoners, that he had 
advocated the repeal of the Espionage act and had 
seen to it that no prosecutions under its provisions 
were instituted after the armistice. That was com- 
mon sense; it would have done no good whatever to 
prosecute violators after the war was over. But 
it would be the same kind of common sense to re- 
lease persons serving sentences under a law no 
longer worth enforcing. It is not doing the country 
any good to keep Mr. Debs and the other 173 in 
jail. ‘Our courts,” says Mr. Palmer, “have sent 
few persons to prison under the war-time laws 
who were not guilty. That is what complicates 
the proposition of a general amnesty.”’ Of course 
they were guilty “under the war-time laws’”’; if they 
were not, it would be Mr. Palmer who ought to 
plead for amnesty, not the prisoners. Mr. Palmer, 
however, is not the inventor of this miserable quib- 
ble. President Wilson used it before him. To 
repeal the Espionage act and clear the jails of 
everybody convicted under it and forget the whole 
matter, as any other civilized government would 
do, would seem monstrous to President Wilson. It 
would seem almost equivalent to a personal incon- 
sistency on his part. Not Palmer but Wilson is the 
jailor of Debs and the rest of the political prisoners. 


REPUBLIC 


THE meaning of the reelection of the five Social- 
ist Assemblymen is clear. The voters will not 
stand such revolutionary proceedings as the oust- 
ing of duly elected representatives belonging to a 
political party whose tenets the majority does not 
approve. The Republicans and Democrats joined 
forces, and if they could have brought out the vote, 
they could have defeated the Socialists, at least 
most of them. But they could not get out the 
vote, Most Democratic and Republican voters re- 
mained away from the polls rather than face the 
alternative of either voting for the Socialists or 
for Speaker Sweet and the destruction of represen- 
tative government. The Socialistic vote was light, 
but sufficient to produce substantial majorities. 
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BUT the Assembly cared no more for the will 
of the voters than it cared for the established prin- 
ciples of representative government, the opinions 
of the most respected and ablest leaders of the 
state and nation, or even the vital interests of the 
Republican party to which the Assembly majority 
avows loyalty. Out with the Socialists, though the 
skies cave in. Judge Miller is to be commiserated 
on a party following so disregardful of his wishes 
and the party’s chances. What the Judge could see 
plainly was that a second ousting of the Socialists 
would draw to the Republicans not one vote that 
they do not already hold, and would repel thou- 
sands, possibly the thousands that will make up the 
difference between victory and defeat. Hence, good 
policy required that the Socialists be permitted to sit, 
and that consistency be somehow established through 
cleverly drawn distinctions between the present po- 
sition of the party and its former position. 


ITALIAN workmen will hold a position unique 
in the history of modern industry if they succeed 
in imposing upon their employers the terms which, 
it is reported, Premier Giolitti has accepted as rea- 
sonable. According to a dispatch from Lincoln 
Eyre, to the World, in each plant a committee 
composed of one worker, one technician and one 
representative of the clerical or administrative 
personnel is to be elected and empowered to inquire 
into every detail of the financial, commercial and 
technical administration. This committee is to fix 
wages and familiarize itself with the conditions of 
cost and selling prices, with the aim of preventing 
profiteering at the expense of either the laborer or 
the consumer. It is also to secure for the workers 
the right of instructing themselves in all technica! 
processes, so that the employer may not monopolize 
the knowledge necessary to the success of the enter- 
prise. If this is a just view of labor’s demands, 
they involve a complete reversal of the positions of 
labor and capital. If labor has its way, hereafter 
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capital will get what corresponds to a minimum of 
subsistence and labor will get the rest. But to guard 
against the danger that labor in one particular 
branch might reward itself too generously, each in- 
dustry is subject to supervision through the general 
confederation of labor. 


DAY by day we scan the press eagerly for a note 
from Secretary Colby telling the Italian workmen 
just what they can do and what they can’t. Unless 
the Secretary acts quickly there is no telling how 
far matters may go. Well, perhaps the saving note 
will appear tomorrow. What it will contain we 
can guess. First, it will remind the Italian people 
of our anciently established and recently demon- 
strated friendship for them. Some statistics of Ital- 
ian immigration will follow, with allusions to the 
important part Italians have played in the develop- 
ment of our railways, mines and congested districts. 
Then will come an authoritative definition of what 
democracy really means, and a challenge to the 
workers to submit this industrial dispute to the 
duly elected representatives of the people, on a pro- 
tocol acknowledging the full right of the owners 
of factories to run their properties to suit them- 
selves; we shall then use our good offices to induce 
them to look with favor on collective bargaining. 
Finally the Secretary will intimate that if our 
friendly warning is not heeded, we shall support by 
every means in our power, short of money, goods, 
ships and men, any party that opposes them, even 
if that party holds only the very tiptoe of the boot. 


AMERICANS easily drop into the assumption 
that the League of Nations is practically non-ex- 
istent on account of America’s abstention. But the 
League gives the best of all proof that it exists 
in the fact that it works. Just now it is engaged 
in the great humanitarian work of repatriating war 
prisoners, of whom nearly a half million are still 
detained in Germany, Russia, Siberia and Turkes- 
tan. Norway, Sweden and Denmark, Holland, 
Switzerland and Great Britain have granted credits 
for the work, and France and Italy have provision- 
ally promised to help. The American Red Cross 
has allotted a million dollars which might be the 
equivalent of what our government would contri- 
bute if we were in the League. A fleet of ships has 
been chartered by the League, most of them to 
travel between Germany and Russia in the Baltic, 
but some of them to go from Hamburg through 
the Suez Canal to Vladivostok. Some 60,000 pris- 
oners have been repatriated and it is hoped that 
the repatriation will soon reach 16,000 to 20,000 
weekly. It was time. Two years of needless star- 
vation for a half million men is a fair measure of 
the humanitarian efficiency of modern statecraft. 
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FINLAND and Sweden have agreed to submit to 
the League their dispute over the possession of the 
Aaland Islands. This dispute was not really one 
that threatened war, because the Finns knew very 
well that if the matter were to be settled by force, 
the Swedes would win. For the Swedes are not 
only vastly superior to the Finns in military and 
naval power, but hold the great initial advantage 
that the population of the islands is of Swedish 
blood and speech and probably favors union with 
Sweden. These facts the arbitrators selected by the 
League will doubtless take into account; also the 
further fact that the islands command the entrance 
to the Gulf of Bothnia, a waterway of prime im- 
portance to Sweden, since the great bulk of Swedish 
ores are shipped through it, and of relatively minor 
importance to Finland. On the side of legality 
neither Finland nor Sweden has a perfectly clear 
case. The islands once belonged to Sweden, but 
that was over a century ago. They were attached 
to Finland under Russian sovereignty, and techni- 
cally remained with Finland when Russia recog- 
nized Finnish independence. But how far that 
recognition created a legal claim to the islands is 
uncertain, since the independence of Finland was 
recognized only by the Soviet government, itself 
without international recognition. Apparently the 
League arbitrators will be able to rest their decision 
on broad grounds of equity and national security. 
PRESIDENT DESCHANEL’S | resignation 
placed Premier Millerand in a somewhat difficult 
position. He had only to give his consent to be 
elevated to the Presidency of the French Republic. 
That was to confer upon him great increase in 
honor, but decrease in power, and Muillerand’s 
career impresses the observer as that of a man who 
loves power and has few illusions. Perhaps it was 
the expectation of just such a contingency that led 
Millerand to advocate a constitutional change to 
endow the Presidency with substantial power. 
But the change has not come, and Millerand 
will have to content himself with the role of 
figurehead. Perhaps that is as well for Krance. 
No great progress was making toward European 
peace under Millerand’s direction of French 
policy. A new premier, not so deeply committed 
to the last sou and the last possible ton of coal 
from Germany might move faster toward the recon- 
ciliation of Europe, on which French prosperity de- 
pends. We do not expect much from any premier 
supported by a Chamber reflecting the war passions 
of a day that now seems remote instead of the 
present-day common sense of the French people. 
But any step away from Millerand’s position would 
be a step in advance. 
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The Prospect of Harding 


ARLY in November a majority of the Ameri- 

can voters will probably elect Mr. Warren 
Harding President of the United States. He has, 
as the Maine election shows, a better chance of 
success than the Republican candidate usually has at 
this stage of the canvass. The calculations of the 
Republican politicians are being confirmed. As they 
figured it, the American people were so thoroughly 


discontented with the Wilson administration that 


the Republican party could elect practically any can* 
didate whom its leaders pleased to nominate. All 
the preliminary tests point to the truth of this cal- 


culation. What a majority of the American people? 


appear to want more than anything else is a change 
in government. They propose to get what they 
want by the usual method of turning out the party 
in power and of substituting for it the opposing 
party. They really are not discussing the supposed 
issues of the campaign or comparing the records 
and promises of the two candidates, For the most 
diverse reasons different classes of voters cherish 
a deep resentment against President Wilson and 
what he has done. The election in November means 
to them more than anything else the opportunity of 
expressing their resentment. After they get Mr. 
Wilson and his supporters out of the way, they 
may resume an interest in issues and policies, but 
until they get him out of the way, nothing else 
matters. | 

The classes of Americans who propose first of 
all to get Mr. Wilson out of the way include not 
only his Republican opponents and not only citizens 
of various nationalities, such as the Germans, Irish 
and Italians who have or think they have a special 
grievance against him, but a large proportion of 


fraction of it will, of course, go to Cox on the 
theory that the election of Cox will make in favor 
of international order and appeasement, but respec- 
table as are the motives and purposes of these Cox 
liberals, they are not, so far as we can see, numer- 
ous enough to count appreciably in the final result. 
If Harding is elected, the people who will have de- 
cided the result are not former reactionaries but 
independent liberals or progressives — voters who 
may have preferred either Wilson or Roosevelt in 
1912, and Hughes or Wilson in 1916, but whose 
choice in any event was dictated by a more or less 
intelligent wish to alter for the better, rather than 
to prevent the alteration, of American industrial and 
political institutions. Progressives no less than 


non-progressives are possessed by the will to repudi- 
ate Wilson and all his ways and supporters. Their 
resentment is as deep as that of the reactionary 
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Republicans and is expressing itself in a much more 
indiscriminate and reckless manner. 

Inasmuch as the support of former independents 
and progressives will contribute to the election of 
Harding, if he is to be elected, it is well for them to 
consider the consequences of what they are doing. 
They are positively and deliberately assisting in the 
election of a President who has incarnated and who 
continues to incarnate the convictions, the practices 
and the point of view against which for thirty years 
progressives and independents have lived by pro 
testing. He is not only a frank reactionary but he 
is nearly a perfect example of the type. As one 
speech succeeds another and little by little he turns 
his mind inside out, the observer of the comedy may 
well marvel not only that he dares to be so frank 
but that he is capable of being sp complete. He 
believes devoutly and irresistibly in the principles 
and practices which prevailed in American politics 
and business during the period of Republican su- 
premacy from the end of the Civil War until 1900, 
and he proposes so far as he can to return to them. 
That at some moment in the history of American 
progressive democracy, circumstances would favor 
the nomination and election of a candidate of this 
kind is nothing strange. What is strange is that 
the friends and relatives of Theodore Roosevelt 
should campaign for a candidate who eight years 
ago used these words about their former leader: 
“He has convicted himself of insincerity, inconsis- 
tency, inconstancy and ingratitude, He has shamed 
his past and discounted his future. He did all 
these things under the spur of his blinding egotism 
and his insatiable lust for power and for the noto- 
riety which he-mistakes for fame.” What is both 
strange and unpardonable is that the progressive 
independent groups in the Republican party should 


-the ordinary independent and progressive vote. A/ not only submit to such leadership, but should ac- 


tively make themselves responsible for fastening it 
on the country. 

There is now no doubt at all about Mr. Hard- 
ing. In spite of his record, there was always a 
chance that he would develop during the campaign 
unsuspected possibilities of progressivism—as, for 
instance, so many Englishmen have done under the 
pressure of the facts of post-war industrial condi- 
tions. But his speeches since his nomination have 
slammed that door shut. In one respect, indeed, 
he has improved upon acquaintance. He has taken 
his job as candidate very seriously and is studi- 
ously going through many of the motions of states- 
manlike leadership. He has carefully thought out 
some of his speeches and has exhibited every inten- 
tion of making them contributions to their subjects. 
Unfortunately, however, it is when he is most por- 
tentous and most thoughtful in his discussion of 
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public questions that he is most clearly and hope- 
lessly reactionary. From the point of view of a 
progressive, it makes little difference whether or 
not’he takes himself and his job seriously, and tries 
to think out a program of legislative action. For 
excellent as his intentions may be, his mind is in- 
capable of moving except in certain grooves. It is 
incapable even of conceiving what the motives and 
purposes are of those who seek to democratize and 
socialize American political and economic life. 

The common object which has united the several 
phases of the liberal movement in America during 
fhe past generation was that of nationalizing the 
idea of reform. They all sought to stamp on the 
mind of the American voter some part of a pro- 
/gressive democratic program as the hall-mark of: 
the national ideal. They have all tried to convince 
public opinion that the fulfillment of the peculiar 
promise of American life depended not on the pres- 
ervation intact of existing institutions but upon re4 
adjustment of these institutions in the light of a 
careful study of new social and industrial conditions 
for the purpose of liberating a large quantity and a 
higher quality of American manhood and woman- 
hood. At one time under Theodore Roosevelt's 
leadership it looked as if progressivism had suc- 
ceeded in establishing itself as the nationalizing 
forcé in American public opinion, But if Hardin; 
is elected with progressive support, his success wil 
be proof positive of the failure of progressivism 
to obtain its fundamental objective. For he delib- 


rerately disseminates the opposite doctrine—the doc-| 


trine that it is conservative adhesion to traditional. 
institutions and practices which serve to nationalize| 
American life by squaring its organization and its 
pehavior with its ideals. He identifies not only the 
Constitution and representative government but the 
two-party system, the existing privileges and im- 
munities of capital and the existing exploitation of 
the wage-earner with the fundamental fabric and 
ideal of the American democracy which profane 
hands cannot alter without impiety and national dis- 
integration. 

If and when he is President he will act upon this 
doctrine. He will do his best to wrap the flag 
around the evils and abuses of American politics 
and business. He will consider any proposal to in- 
terfere with the beneficent processes of private busi- 
He will condemn 
the government regulation of business as “paternal- 
ism” and will approve the exploits and immun- 
ities of billion dollar corporations as examples 
of desirable “individualism.” He will confuse 
class privilege with individual opportunity. He 
will ignore, as the Old Guard has always ig- 
nored, the “paternalism” which underlies Repu- 
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blican protectionism, and his “constructive pol- 
icies will aim at the amplification of special 
economic privileges rather than their diminution. 
He proposes, for instance, to do away with the 
drift to the cities and away from the land not 
by withdrawing the existing tariff discrimination in 
favor of urban industry, but by extending the tariff 
discrimination in favor of agriculture. In his selec- 
tion of Supreme Court Justices, (the next President 
will have at least four of them to select) he will ap- 
point lawyers who will strain the words of the Con- 
stitution in order to safeguard business against in- 
terference from legislatures and from organized la- 
bor. His foreign policy will be the creature of this 
exclusive American protectionism. It will pursue 
the contradictory policies of promoting the invest- 
ment of American capital and the extension of 
American credit abroad and of insisting on the 
payment of debts by bankrupt or indigent nations 
while at the same time discriminating against the 
importation of those commodities in which alone 
the interest and principle of the debts can be paid. 
He embodies in this and in all respects the spirit 
of complacent and aggressive capitalism which he 
identifies with the traditional spirit of the Ameri- 
can democracy. 

A large proportion of the people who will vote 
for Mr. Harding will share his convictions. They 
will approve,no matter whether he succeeds or fails, 
his attempt to resurrect in 1920 the Republicanism \ 
of the last decades of the nineteenth century and | 
to stamp progressivism as a falsification or a be- 
trayal of the American spirit, They can vote for 
Harding with a clear conscience. But how sincere 
progressives can follow the example is beyond our 
comprehension. By so doing they make themselves 
positively and personally responsible for the con- 
gestion of movement, the eclipse of mind, and the 
loss of national morale which the reactionism and 
the aggressive capitalism of Harding must, if pro- 
gressivism be true, bring upon the country. They 
cannot plead ignorance, for Harding to his credit 
has not pretended to be progressive and has can- 
didly expressed the contempt which he feels for 
political independence and economic liberalism. 
They cannot plead the lack of an alternative, for it 
is perfectly possible to cast a purely negative vote 
for a third candidate which will express more un- 
equivocally anti-Wilson conviction than a vote for 
Harding can express. 
with Wilson is that the administration by his policy 
since the armistice has betrayed his liberal ideal 
and his former liberal supporters. While progres- 
sives cannot consistently vote for any candidate 
who does not repudiate him, neither can they 
consistently vote for a candidate like Harding who 
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objects more to Wilson’s earlier liberalism than 
to his later betrayal of the liberal cause. A pro- 
fessed progressive who makes himself personally 
responsible for the election of a frank reactionary 
in order to express resentment against either Mr. 
Wilson personally or the Wilson betrayal of pro- 
gressivism is coming perilously near to converting 
his progressivism into a joke. 


Half a Loaf and Half a League 


VERY so often the current of intelligence gets 
itself clogged by a metaphor, and there it 
sticks. A conspicuous obstruction at the moment 
is the one about half a loaf being better than no 
bread at all. Now, half a loaf is better than no 
bread at all. But the cool assumption that half 
of anything at all is better than none of it is one 
of the curiosities of the human reason. For while 
there is a good deal to be said for half a loaf 
there is little to be said for half of an automobile, 
half of a railroad engine, half of a bridge, half 
of a steel girder, half of a safe deposit vault, half 
of a glass jar, half of a pair of trousers, half of 
a deck of cards, or as King Solomon demonstrated, 
half of a baby. When the thing you are talking 
about depends for its usefulness on structure and 
organization, the metaphor about half being better 
than none seems not to be of universal scope. For 
these cases proverbial wisdom provides another 
metaphor: it says that a miss is as good as a 
mile. 

Now whether the League falls under the rubric 
of half a loaf or missed by a mile depends a good 
deal on the facts you choose to look at. You 
can think of that earnest and industrious Secretariat 
at 117, Piccadilly, London, registering treaties, or 
at least some of them, trying to straighten out pass- 
port troubles, adjusting a dispute in the Baltic, 
looking into the ‘White Slave” traffic, coordinating 
international bureaus, concerning itself with 
stranded prisoners of war, preparing to consider 
the methods of disarmament, the terms of man- 
dates, and no end of other interesting and impor- 
tant tasks. If you think of these activities on their 
merits, you cannot help believing that the Secre- 
tariat is a most useful affair, excellently conducted 
by Sir Eric Drummond and his colleagues. You 
will feel that in the Secretariat there is something 
to rejoice over and to cherish. For here is a 
centre of organized political intelligence, a con- 
scious effort to establish an international organ of 
communication, 

Then sutidenly you fix your mind on a totally dif- 
ferent set of facts: on Syria and Mesopotamia, 
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where France and Britain are engaged rather vio- 
lently in convincing their Allies the Arabs how 
necessary is a mandate, on Siberia where the writs 
of the Covenant do not seem to run as against 
Japan, on the Russo-Polish war, the Polish-Lithu- 
anian war, all somehow unrelated to the League 
for preventing war, all of them wars to be sure 
involving battle, murder and sudden death, but not 
wars in the specific, exact, precise and absolute sense 
envisaged by the Covenant of the League of Na. 
tions. 

As you search for the League of Nations out- 
side the literature which comes from 117, Picca- 
dilly, you soon discover that the governing body 
in international affairs is not the Council of the 
League, but the Supreme Council of France, Brit- 
tain and, by courtesy, Italy. “Why is it?” asks 
the Round Table in an article presumably not dis- 
tasteful to the Prime Minister’s official family— 
“Why is it that the Supreme Council continues to 
function while the League of Nations appears to 
languish?” Because America is outside, says the 
New York Evening Post. The Round Table takes 
another line. 


At Spa Europe was in reach of a general conflagra- 
tion. . . . If timely agreement at Spa were possible, it 
was mainly because England was ready to act for her- 
self if agreement was blocked. The Supreme Coun- 
cil is a conference, pure and simple, unhampered by 
any provisions that nothing can be done unless all its 
members agree to the doing of it... . A World Council 
in which no one can act unless it is unanimous will 
perish quickly or prepare the way to infinite calamity. 


The article goes on to point out that the League 
is simply incapable of dealing with Russia when 
one statesman, Millerand, is committed to non-in- 
tercourse. Millerand can absolutely block action 
on Russia in the Council of the League. But in 
the Supreme Council, if agreement is found im- 
possible, then everyone is free to act as he will. 
You can thus arrive at some positive action in the 
Supreme Council, but in the Council of the League, 
everyone has a veto on all the voters. 

Finally the Round Table points out that no con- 
ference can be effective which does not include al! 
the great Powers—which does not include Ger- 
many and Russia. Yet the obstacles to admitting 
Germany and Russia to the League, and especially 
to the Council of the League, are virtually insuper- 
able. Ten or twelve votes can exclude from mem- 
bership in the League; France and the United 
States can indefinitely prevent either Power from 
joining the Council. 

Now compare with all this the working of the Su- 


preme Council unfettered by the terms of a constitu- 
tion. In response to the needs of the situation Germany 
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was admitted to conference at Spa. The Ministers of 
England, France, Italy and Belgium then began the 
dificult task of transacting world affairs in personal 
discussion with German ministers. 


Since this article in the Round Table was written 
affairs have taken a turn which suggests that the 
analysis does not go deep enough. The French, 
assisted by Mr. Wilson, have succeeded in ob- 
structing the progress of peace with Russia, and 
in rejecting the method of Spa and San Remo by 
insisting, again with American help, that repara- 
tion shall be dealt with not by conference as at 
Spa, but by the rigid and autocratic Reparation 
Commission sitting at Paris. 

The real issue in Europe, as we see it, is not 
between the League and the Supreme Council, but 
between the dictatorship of the victors and a con- 
cert of the Powers. France, which is the frank 
exponent of the dictatorship, furnishes the clue. 
When the League threatens to become an organ 
representative of Europe and the world, France and 
her satellites reject the League, as they do in Po- 
land and Asia Minor, in favor of the Supreme 
Council. When the Supreme Council threatens to 
become an organ of conciliation, as it promised to 
become at San Remo and Spa, France pulls away 
from the Supreme Council, and turns to the Repa- 
ration Commission, to secret bargains, as at Aix, 
and secret conventions, as with Belgium. France 
consistently seeks the substance, not the form, and 
pursues it through all the various international 
agencies by which Europe is governed. Supreme 
Council, Council of the League, Plenary Council, 
Reparation Commission—these are merely the tools 
to be picked up and discarded as they help or hin- 
der the continental dictatorship of France. The 
purpose in every case is to impose by fiat the French 
will upon Central and Eastern Europe. 

Now this condition of affairs obviously does not 
arise out of the text of the Covenant. It has noth- 
ing to do with the Court, or the Secretariat, or even 
Article Ten. It arises out of the settlement of the 
war. We are aware that the funny man on the 
New York Evening Post thinks it funny that some 
of the weeklies regard the present condition of Eu- 
rope as related to the settlement at Versailles. 
Nevertheless it is related. And what was done 
and not done at Paris is the direct cause, not of the 
Italian earthquakes, to be sure, but of the swamps 
of misery through which Europe struggles to her 
recovery. The settlement of Paris initiated the 
practice which fully explains the troubles of the 
League. The Peace Conference dictated peace 
without discussion, and denied Central Europe and 
Russia the right to confer. It established Garyism 
in diplomacy, and sanctioned it; not only sanctioned 
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it, but hallowed it with the Wilson idealism. The 
Peace Conference said in effect that the way to 
make the world safe for democracy was to outlaw 
mankind from the Rhine to the Pacific, a few small 
nationalities excepted. Now if that was the right 
way to make peace, if that is what disinterested 
people accepted as the climax of a crusade for de- 
mocracy, who can blame France if she proceeds to 
enforce that peace by exactly the same method as 
was used to frame it? If without conference the 
supposedly permanent charter of a fundamental law 
could be devised, why have a conference over the 
details? 

By the standards of the Peace Conference France 
is morally right. It is England and Italy who are 
welching. France is loyal not only to the letter 
but to the inner spirit of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and the others are disloyal. To be sure, the loy- 
alty of France is sustained by dreams of repara- 
tions and visions of power, which both England 
and Italy do not find for themselves within the 
terms of the Treaty. That is not the point. The 
point is that the Treaty of Versailles, framed by 
the victors, is the charter of French policy, and no 
one can seriously object to French policy who does 
not seriously attack the Treaty on which it rests. 
The League is utterly incapable of revising the 
Treaty, because the “heart” of the Treaty — the 
Reparations and Reprisal, is specifically excluded 
from the jurisdiction of the League. It is true 
today, as the New Republic asserted that it was 
in May of 1919, that the character of the settle- 
ment dominates and stifles the League. The idea 
that joining the League and sending Ambassador 
Wallace to its occasional meetings will alter any 
of this fundamentally, is amiable partisanship, but 
not serious politics. 

The only thing which will extricate the League 
from the settlement under which it lies buried is 
a radical revision of that settlement. The acid test 
of revision is the readmission of Germany and 
Russia under governments of their own choosing 
to the councils of Europe. These councils can be 
called by any name you choose, so long as they are 
conferences at which the decisions of Europe are 
taken, Such conferences, simple as the words sound, 
will be resisted to the very end. They cannot 
come into being until the Treaty of Versailles in 
all its basic ideas is discarded, for a Europe organ- 
ized under that Treaty cannot for at least two gen- 
erations return to conference. But when such a 
conference occurs, the substance of a League of 
Nations will exist. Until it does occur, with all 
that would have to precede its occurrence, until 
that time, the League, in spite of minor good fea- 
tures, is bound to remain a sideshow. 
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The Abdication of the 
Capitalist 


CONOMIC revolution is no doubt involved 

in the demands of the Italian workers for 
participation in the control and profits of industry. 
The same revolutionary idea found expression in 
the votes of the International Miners’ Congress at 
Geneva. It is implicit in much of the thinking of 
the leaders of British labor, and even in this coun- 
try, usually considered a generation behind in all 


that pertains to industrial relations, we encounter, 


this revolutionary idea in one unexpected quarter 
after another. Yet it creates very little commotion 
even in the breasts of those who are by tempera- 
ment and conviction the partisans of things as they 
are. How can that be? Do they not realize what 
is going on, or does their intuition tell them that 
the impending revolution, if it is realized, will not 
change the face of things so very radically? The 
latter may appear an absurd supposition to some, 
but not to those who bear in mind the analogies of 
political revolution. In almost every case there 
has been after the revolution a settling back to 
what looked so much like the antecedent condition 
as bitterly to disillusion all those who had dreamed 
of a new heaven and a new earth. Revolution is a 
process involving time. Much of the progress goes 
on silently before the crisis it generates, more or 
less accidental as to time and character, and much 
of it continues silently after the crisis has been 
passed. 

In the present revolutionary crisis the capitalist 
is summoned formally to abdicate his control over 
industry. But how significant is that control, as 
matters stand? Has the capitalist not already ab- 
dicated much of his power, as the British sovereign 
abdicated his power when once he admitted the 
Commons’ right to control finance? To be sure 
the capitalist has not abdicated any part of his pow- 
ers in favor of the mass of his employees. Neither 
did the British sovereign abdicate his power over 
the purse in favor of the mass of the people. Fi- 
nancial control devolved at first upon a minority 
whose position in the community seemed to fit them 
peculiarly for its exercise. Nobody dreamed at the 
time that no logical point of rest could be found 
short of universal participation in the control of 
government. 

The capitalist, without really knowing it, has been 
engaged in a process of abdication extending as far 
back as the organization of the first joint stock 
company or corporation with securities of varying 
privileges. What control do the holders of bonds 
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in a modern railway corporation exercise? They 
have no voice whatever in determining railway 
tarifis or rates of wages. They have abdicated 
their powers completely in favor of the stockhold. 
ers, who are supposed to be a class peculiarly quali. 
fied to make practical judgments, because their in- 
comes fluctuate with the prosperity or lack of pros. 
perity of the enterprise. True, if the enterprise 
fails so completely as to default on interest, lega| 
control returns to the bondholders,’ but how? 
Through a receiver, a public officer, who represents 
not the will but the interests of the bondholders, as 
a guardian represents the interests of a minor or 
an incompetent whose will and right of contro! 
have no standing before the law. 

But among the stockholders themselves, the more 
substantial, the group that may most properly be 
regarded as capitalists, the holders of preference 
shares, have abdicated much of their power, fre- 
quently practically all of it, in favor of the holders 
of common stock, again regarded as a peculiarly 
qualified class, since their interests are still more 
closely bound up with success or failure. On the 
day when this was written Wheeling and Lake Erie 
preferred was worth 24% while common stock 
was worth 1234. Western Pacific preferred was 
worth 6714, and common 30%. Denver and Rio 
Grande preferred was worth 1134, common 51. 
In these instances about twice as much power of 
control goes with a hundred dollars invested in 
common stock. They are not extreme instances, 
even in the more solid properties traded in on the 
New York Stock Exchange. We may cite the Robt. 
Reis Co. preferred, 7014, common 10%, or Amer- 
ican Hide and Leather, preferred 69%, common 
123%. Very solid companies showing large profits 
do indeed often exhibit the phenomenon of com- 
mon stock worth more than preferred, But no one, 
we believe, would deny that the rule runs the other 
way, and that a disproportionate power of control 
falls to the holders of the securities showing the 
widest variation in possible income. 

That is not all. As soon as a variety of common 
stock gains a reputation for solidity, it becomes an 
investment security and tends to distribute itself 
widely among small capitalists who have neither 
the time nor the qualifications for really discre- 
tionary participation in control. They are disfran- 
chised in fact though not in name. They may in 
most instances vote by proxy, but the best they can 
do with their proxies, as a rule, is to place them in 
trust with some official or financier whose great 
interests in the property appear to make him a safe 
repository of power. We have been informed by 
a man whose financial experience Iends great au- 
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thority to his statements that a simple provision of 
law nationalizing corporation proxies would neces- 
sarily give the government majority control in prac- 
tically every important corporation in the country. 
No need, then, for governmental purchase of se- 
curities at all, if we wish to nationalize our indus- 
try! The government has only to assume the pow- 
ers abdicated by the owners of capital and floating 
around for private financiers to employ in the ad- 
yancement of their own policies. 

We will not linger over a plan of nationalization 
that looks so simple and logical that it must some- 
how be fallacious. We have advanced it merely as 
indicating the probable extent in which capital has 
abdicated its power of control. That abdication 
would be sufficiently advanced for the purposes of 
our argument even if every holder of stock were in 
a position to exercise all the powers he nominally 
possesses. The Railway Age, in a sermon on thrift 
addressed to railway labor, recently pointed out 
how easy it would be for them to save up money 
enough to gain complete control of our railway 
system. That system, officially estimated at a capi- 
tal value of eighteen billions, in round numbers, is 
controlled by stocks of a par value of $6,583,000,- 
000, and a market value, according to the Railway 
Age rough estimate, of $3,851,000,000. One half 
of that, or less than two billions, would give abso- 
lute control of every item of railway policy not now 
exercised by the state. One dollar out of every 
nine invested would suffice. If railway labor would 
save up its recent increases in pay, in three years it 
would be in a position to take over the system. 
There would be no need for labor to make the con- 
cessions offered by the Plumb plan to capital and 
to the public. It could enjoy the unabated privilege 
of ruling held by the supposedly qualified group 
of officers, investors and speculators now in charge 
of the railways. 

Of course if the railway laborers actually gave 
sign of reaching for control in this manner, some 
group who already had two billions would rush in 
ahead of them, But all such considerations are be- 
side the point, which is that capital as such has ab- 
dicated its control in favor of a special class, capi- 
talistic in origin and instinct, to be sure, but deriv- 
ing its qualifications for the trust reposed in it not 
from the fact of ownership, but from the fact of 
a supposedly immediate dependence upon the good 
or ill fortune of the business. The common stock 
holders, it is assumed, must, in looking out for their 
own interests look out for those of the preferred 
stockholders and bondholders as well. Bad man- 
agement will hit the common stockholders first of 
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all. Therefore they may be expected to do every- 
thing that can be done to insure success. 

The logic of this concentration of powér in the 
hands of the active minority is sound so far as it 
goes, even though the power may be and in fact 
frequently is abused in the course of stock-jobbing 
intrigues. 
There are other interests besides those of capital 


But does the logic go far enough? 


intimately bound up with the success of the enter- 
prise. Labor may, indeed, be assured a given scale 
of pay, if it is employed at all, but whether em- 
ployment shall be general or slack depends on the 
success of the enterprise. The controlling capital 
group may deliberately reduce or discontinue serv- 


ice, or it may exert all its energy and intelligence 
to ensure success. Similar alternatives present them- 
selves to labor. The guarantee against sulking 
and sabotage on the part of the capital group lies 
in the identification of its fortunes with those of 
the enterprise. Can anyone who has listened to 
the complaints of employers through the months 


since the armistice doubt that a similar identifica- 
tion of the fortunes of labor with those of the 
enterprise would be desirable, if in any way 
feasible? 

But there is already such an identification of 
fortune, it may be asserted. When the enterprise 
thrives, employment is good; when it fails, employ- 
ment disappears. That is true at the limits, but 
the practical question is, how true is it in the gen- 
eral case, which lies between unequivocal success 
and complete failure? There the identification of 
the interest of labor with that of the enterprise 
may logically exist, but it is not felt. It never 
will be felt until labor really participates in the 
control, and in the profits of success. 

That appears to be all that is sought in the 
present so-called revolutionary demands of labor. 
They are not directed against the interests of the 
capital that has already abdicated its control, the 
eight dollars out of the nine. They are aimed at 
the ninth dollar and not in its quality as capital 
seeking normal income, but in its quality of con- 
trol of the enterprise. Those demands, we be- 
lieve, will have to be granted sooner or later. 
When capital began to divide itself into categories 
of which some should have no part in control, 
others a modest part, and still others all but com- 
plete control, it was already foreordained that con- 
trol would drift away from capital as such. for 
a brief time control might rest on the fringe of 
speculative capital, but that could not be a perma- 
nent resting place. The time was certain to come 
when all those whose good will was essential to 
the success of the enterprise would have to be 
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vested with a share in its control. That time is 
apparently approaching. Those who do not admit 
development into the premises of their social philos- 
ophy are bewildered and cry revolution, But most 
men realize that what is coming, though different 
from what has gone before, is not so different that 
life will not be able, with scarcely perceptible ad- 
justments, to go on as before. 


Looting the Dead 


HORRIBLE crime has been committed, by 

whom, for what purpose, whether by delib- 
erate intent or by vicious negligence, nobody yet 
knows. Some thirty-four persons have been killed 
and hundreds injured, not merely innocent persons, 
but persons against whom not even a criminal mad- 
man could have borne a grudge. Do we have at 
large a madman or a group of mad conspirators 
who aim at the destruction of life wantonly and to 
no other immediate purpose than the exhibition of 
maleficent power? That is a terrifying possibility. 
New York will not rest easy until the police have 
unravelled the mystery of the Wall Street explo- 
sion. 

While the public stands aghast, stupefied by the 
shock, busy gentlemen of ghoulish disposition slip 
about trying to pick a little profit for themselves 
out of the disaster. The dead are dead; there 
must be some loot lying about. The Tribune, as 
one might have expected, loots the dead for a moral. 
“Candidates for office, even for the highest, spread 
the doctrine that when there is discontent it is the 
government's fault, and that a corrupt conspiracy 
exists to gain control of bayonets to oppress the 
masses.”’ (That of course means Cox.) 

“The Bolshevist-minded, including both parlor 
and non-parlor varieties, insidiously inculcate the 
idea that the majority has no right to govern and 
excuse the minorities which have set out to rule 
by violence. Political organizations and their 
spokesmen steadily distil the poison of the so-called 
class war; leave nothing undone to arouse ignorant 
passion and to stimulate suspicion, envy and hatred. 
What has happened is a natural consequence.” 

We felicitate the Tribune on its loot. There 
are holes in it and it is rather dirty. But it is 
no doubt worth what it cost the Tribune. 

Close behind the Tribune, in its search for loot, 
comes the Department of Justice. “It is likely that 
Mr. Palmer will ask Congress, indirectly if not di- 
rectly, to check the powers of the Bureau of Immi- 
gration of the Department of Labor. After the 
Department of Justice had recommended hundreds 
of aliens caught in the net last year for deportation, 
the Bureau of Immigration, through Louis Post, 





refused to send these persons out of the country.” 
Such are the pickings exhibited by the Department 
to the correspondent of the Times. They may 
serve to wipe some of the grosser stains off the 
record of the Department. 

Next comes Edward H. Moore, Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman, with the discovery that the 
Republicans are in some sense responsible. “I hope 
that the Republican leaders will take a lesson from 
the dastardly act in New York to cease appealing 
to every radical element of discontent in the country 
in their frantic attempt to secure the election of 
Senator Harding by any means, no matter how 
vicious.” 

We suggest that hereafter Mr. Moore and the 
Tribune be paired when issues of the kind arise. 
Neither will then need to say anything and the 
world will be the wiser. 

It may be said that such stupidities, while of 
course they do no good, cannot do any harm. That 
is not so certain. They egg the police on to arrest 
all manner of persons against whom charges of 
radicalism may be brought, while the evidence as 
to the real perpetrators of the crime disappears. 
The police will not avail themselves of the insinu- 
ations of Mr. Moore and the Tribune to invade the 
liberty of Harding and Cox, but they might easily 
be led to harry a great many citizens whose liberty 
is just as dear in the eyes of the law and whose 
complicity is not a bit more demonstrable. The 
police have a desperately hard task before them. 
They have to try to make progress toward the 
clearing up of the crime, and they have to keep 
the public assured that they are making progress 
even while they grope among opaque uncertainties. 
If they exhibit moderation and good sense in their 
handling of miscellaneous suspects, that will not fal! 
to the credit of the Tribune and its kind. 
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The Anthracite Vacationists 


N May 21st, when the anthracite operators 
O and miners were at the parting of the ways, 
President Wilson sent their joint wage scale 
committee a telegram in which he said: “I shall 
insist that the matters in dispute be submitted to 
the determination of a commission to be appoint- 
ed by me.” This Commission met in Washington 
on Monday, the 21st of June, 1920, organized 
and proceeded to Scranton, Pa., to take testimony. 
On August 30th, President Wilson accepted the 
award as drafted by William O. Thompson, chair- 
man, and William L. Connell representing the 
operators, and rejected the dissenting minority 
report by Neal J. Ferry, representing the 
miners. Immediately after the President’s accept- 
ance of the majority report, the official represen- 
tative of the United Mine Workers in the anthra- 
cite region while endorsing Mr. Ferry’s dissent 
also endorsed his pledge that “fully conscious of 
our obligation of honor and good faith, we will, 
of course, accept and carry out this majority 
award in the anthracite mines with the most scru- 
pulous care. .. . All of our energies and authority 
without reservation will be devoted to this end.” 
Notwithstanding this pledge, the rank and file, 
especially in the highly unionized districts, imme- 
diately proceeded to “take a vacation.” Comment- 
ing upon the irregularity, Mr. E. E. Loomis, 
president of the Lehigh Valley Coal Company, 
speaking for the operators, said in a statement 
published on Friday, September roth: “This ac- 
tion emphasizes the futility of collective bargain- 
ing with unions. . . . It is one more demonstra- 
tion. .. . of labor not making contracts in good 
faith and of leaders whe do not lead, but trail.” 

On the main issue the situation is clear: the 
miners have broken their pledge. On this point 
there is and can be no debate. To leap to the 
conclusion, however, as Mr. Loomis does, that 
this incident “emphasizes the futility of collect- 
ive bargaining with unions,” or as President Wil- 
son does when, refusing to reopen the award, he 
places the anthracite miners in the same category 
with the late German Kaiser and the present Rus- 
sian government, is to indulge in harmful sensa- 
tionalism. 

The risk of error in such sweeping indictments, 
is illustrated in the President’s letter of Septem- 
ber roth when he calls the miners’ attention to the 
telegram he sent to Enoch Williams in reply to a 
telegram from Williams threatening a general 
strike unless the majority award of the Commis- 


sion were set aside. In that telegram the Presi- 
dent said: “If your communication declaring your 
intention of refraining from work unless I set 
aside the award of the Anthracite Commission 
on or before September Ist, is intended as a 
threat, you can rest assured that your challenge 
will be accepted. . . .” Williams’ telegram thus 
becomes the target of the President’s wrath. But 
who is Enoch Williams? A duly elected official 
of the United Mine Workers? An authorized 
spokesman of the men who through their repre- 
sentatives became parties to the agreement creat- 
ing the Anthracite Commission? Not at all. So 
far as the United Mine Workers are concerned, 
Williams has no more authority to speak than 
any one of the one hundred and fifty odd thou- 
sand men in the anthracite field, 

There are three great trade union districts in 
the anthracite region: District No. 1, centering 
at Scranton; District No. 7, centering at Hazle- 
ton; District No. 9, centering at Shamokin. Dis- 
trict No. 7 is completely unionized. In District 
No. 9 from 80-90 per cent of the men belong to the 
United Mine Workers. District No. 1 is the 
weak link in the anthracite organization; there 
the United Mine Workers have never claimed 
more than 40 per cent of the men. This district is 
closest to Ellis Island; it is therefore most seri- 
ously affected by recurrent waves of immigration. 
Moreover, for years it has been the centre of 
feud among the trade union leaders themselves. 
Until a fortnight ago its president was Mr. John 
T. Dempsey, ex officio a member of the scale com- 
mittee that argued the miners’ case before the 
Commission. But throughout the summer, Enoch 
Williams, his rival in the last district presidential 
campaign, has contested his election. Soon after 
the Commission’s award was announced, Demp- 
sey was deposed. His hold on the district had 
been weakening steadily during a number of 
years; Williams’ following grew as Dempsey’s 
fell away. In the early stages of the Commis- 
sion’s work in Scranton there was an apparently 
spontaneous strike in Pittston, a part of District 
No. 1, of some 10,000 miners who alleged that 
the local officials of the United Mine Workers, 
headed by Dempsey, had neglected their griev- 
ances. Enoch Williams, though a seasoned mem- 
ber of the United Mine Workers, joined the “‘out- 
laws” as a member of their strike committee. It 
was solely by virtue of this “outlaw” authority 
that Williams sent his threatening telegram to the 
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President at the very time when the authorized 
representatives of the United Mine Workers pub- 
licly pledged their energies to the execution of 
the majority award. In spite of these important 
facts, the President bases his sweeping imputa- 
tion of Kaiserism upon the indiscreet utterance of 
Enoch Williams. 

Similarly, the President of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Company beclouds important considera- 
tions. Does the present action of the “vacation- 
ists,” most of whom are indeed in the trade union 
strongholds, “emphasize the futility of collective 
bargaining with trade unions” ? What are the facts? 

The anthracite operators maintain a Bureau of 
Information, Last November the director of this 
Bureau, Mr. E. W. Parker, addressed the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress in St. Louis. His speech 
glorified the work of the Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission created by President Roosevelt in 
1902. “In the seventeen years,”’ said Mr. Parker, 
“from Thursday morning, October 23rd, 1902, 
when the anthracite miners returned to their 
working places, to the present time, there has 
been no general strike in the anthracite region. . . 
The Board of Conciliation, without intending pos- 
sibly to do so, carries out the Biblical injunction 
‘come let us reason together,’ and by its seventeen 
years of usefulness has provided a time-tested 
method of procedure and of efficiency in handling 
labor disputes that may well be taken as an ex- 
ample for other lines of industry.” 

On the side of the miners, this Board of Con- 
ciliation has been financed and conducted by the 
very men whom the President now classes with 
the late Kaiser. There can indeed be no debate 
on the question as to whether the “vacationists” 
have violated their agreement; but in the face of 
this seventeen years’ record, is it not reasonable to 
assume there must be extenuating circumstances? 

After repeated excursions through the anthra- 
cite region, I find the following grievances upper- 
most in the minds of the “vacationists” : 

1. They bitterly resent the policy of the gov- 
ernment which has kept them under the wartime 
restraints of the Lever act while withdrawing all 
such restraints from the alleged profiteering of 
the operators. This bitterness was intensified when 
the Chairman of the Commission ruled that “the 
seven exhibits (presented by the miners) purport- 
ing to set out the relation becween wages and 
wholesale and retail prices, the situation as to 
freight rates, the operation and financing of an- 
thracite railroads and other exhibits are not ger- 
mane to the matters in dispute.” That these ex- 
hibits were germane, the miners contend, is now 
fully demonstrated by the language of the major- 
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ity report itself, in the introduction to which the 
Chairman, supported by the operators’ represen. 
tative, declares: “The public interest in the award 
centres chiefly around the wages determined upon 
and the effect of these wages upon prices. . . . 
This award while providing improved conditions 
for the employees offers no justification for any 
advance in the retail price of coal, but on the other 
hand is consistent with a decline in prices.” 

Moreover, the miners believe that if they had 
been free from the unequal restraints of the Lever 
act, as the result of which many of their national 
officials are now under indictment for attempting 
a strike in the bituminous fields, they would have 
been able to secure a satisfactory agreement with 
the operators with whom they had had amicable 
and satisfactory dealings for seventeen years, 
either through the ordinary processes of negotia- 
tion or through a legitimate strike. It was under 
protest that they finally became parties to the 
agreement creating the Commission. Their war- 
time agreement with the operators terminated on 
March 31st, 1920. Up to that date, negotiations 
directed to the formulation of a new agreement 
had failed. Instead of striking on the first of 
April, however, on the intervention of Secretary 
Wilson, they decided to keep at work. The com- 
promise proposed by the Secretary of Labor they 
rejected as unsatisfactory. Immediately there- 
after President Wilson served notice that “I shall 
insist that the matters in dispute be submitted to 
the chairman of a commission to be appointed by 
me.” They disliked the President’s “I shall in- 
sist” especially when they contrasted it with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s “I now most earnestly ask and 
urge that the miners accept this commission” in 
his telegram of October 16th, 1902, to Mr. John 
Mitchell, then president of the United Mine 
Workers of America. They were not willing, how- 
ever, to involve more of their officers in the toils 
of the Lever act. On May 27th, 1920, in conven- 
tion at Wilkes-Barre, they resolved to accept the 
“offer of the President of the United States” after 
their scale committee had submitted “the follow- 
ing as the facts which compel this convention to 
accept the proposal of the President. . . . This 
convention realizes that through industrial legis- 
lation, such as the court’s interpretation of the 
Lever act, the abuse of the writ of injunction with 
the tie-up of union funds and other oppressive 
measures, makes it almost humanly impossible to 
wage a successful battle. . . . We are forced to 
accept the only alternative, namely, the com- 
mission.” 

The “vacationists” feel that they entered the 
agreement, now repudiated, under duress. 
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2. The miners feel that the basis of the wage 
and hour scale established by the new award “‘is 
equivalent to penalizing the employees for their 
patriotic services during the war and during the 
uncertain days following the Armistice. . . . What 
it does is to fix hourly rates which will provide a 
minimum of approximately $1,400 provided the 
employees work the same hours as they did in 
1919... » The miners, when they came into the 
present arbitration, believed that the 8-hour day 
was now an established feature of the industry 

. « The thought never even occurred to them 
that this commission might seek to violate old 
agreements .. . . not submitted to them for arbi- 
tration.” During the war the working force in 
the anthracite region was greatly depleted; yet the 
miners who remained, by working, as they say, 
day and night, Saturdays and holidays, got out 
during the years 1917 and 1918 the greatest an- 
thracite tonnage in history. For this extraordinary 
eflort they were paid a moderate wartime bonus; 
their total annual earnings, made under pressure 
which they contend it is humanly impossible for 
them longer to sustain, are now made the basis 
of the new award. 

Moreover, they felt that the time had come in 
the anthracite region when wages should be de- 
termined on the principle of the Living Wage. In 
their arguments before the Commission they con- 
tended strongly for this principle and made the 
standards promulgated by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics the principal basis of their de- 
mands. Early in 1920 the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics had in behalf of the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission made an effort to determine the minimum 
necessary to maintain a family of five in health 
and decency in various coal mining communities, 
including communities in Pennsylvania. The Bu- 
reau fixed this minimum at slightly above $2,000. 
The Chairman of the Commission, Dr. W. O. 
Thompson, is President of Ohio State University. 
When the operators protested the findings of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics as inapplicable 
to the anthracite region, the Chairman instructed 
Professor M. W. Hammond of his own university 
to make a fresh analysis of the cost of living in 
the anthracite field. Professor Hammond in a 
carefully detailed report decided that $1,600 was 
the minimum upon which any worker in the an- 
thracite field could be expected to maintain a 
family in health and decency. The miners imme- 
diately withdrew their own figures and accepted 
Professor Hammond’s. The Commission, how- 
ever, rejected the findings of its own expert and 
fixed $4.20 per day as the minimum per diem, 
which on the basis of a working year of 273 days, 
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the highest figure advanced by the operators, 
would provide annual earnings of $1,147. The 
failure of the Commission explicitly to adopt the 
principle of the living wage, the miners assert is 
a gross miscarriage of justice. 

3- The miners contend that the scale adopted 
by the Commission falls short of the scale award- 
ed by the President’s Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion. In spite of this fact they point out that the 
“President of the United States directed a meet- 
ing of the representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America and the representatives of 
the various coal operators’ associations compris- 
ing the central competitive fields, to be held for 
the purposes of remedying the existing inequality 
of the award of the Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion.” ‘They based their request for a reconsidera- 
tion of the award “not only upon the belief that 
the award is inadequate but also in view of what 
has transpired recently in the bituminous coal min- 
ing industry.” ‘They believed that the President, 
when this fact was brought to his attention, would 
follow the precedent which he had already estab- 
lished. By disregarding their petition and centering 
his attack upon the unauthorized threat of 
Enoch Williams, the President has aroused among 
them a spirit which is far from conciliatory. 

These are only a few of the major grievances 
alleged by the “‘vacationists.” To the outsider, 
with his mind focussed on coal and general prin- 
ciples, they do not justify the breaking of an agree- 
ment, whether made under duress or not. As ex- 
tenuating circumstances, however, they do have 
weight. They counsel a temperate and concilia- 
tory spirit. To set these men down as upstart 
Kaisers in the face of their seventeen years’ record 
is not likely to improve their manners. One need 
not go overseas to find an explanation of their 
present state of mind; it is the direct product of 
government by injunction. 

Rosert W. BRuERE. 

September 16th. 


If I Were Francesco Guardi 


1 think you are a white clematis 

Climbing the wall of a seaside garden, 

When there is a green haze on the water 

And a boy is eating a melon in a boat with a brown sail. 


I think you are the silver heart of a great square, 
Holding little people like glass beads, 
Watching them parade—parade—and gather, 
When the sun slips to an opposite angle, 
And a thunder of church bells lies like a bronze roof 
below the sky. 
Amy Lowe Lt. 
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Star-Spangled Men 
I 


OPEN the memoirs of General Grant, Volume 
II, at the place where he is describing the sur- 
render of General Lee, and find the following: 

I was without a sword, as I usually was when 
on horseback on (sic) the field, and wore a sol- 
dier’s blouse for a coat, with the shoulder straps 
of my rank to indicate to the army who I was. 

Anno, 1865. I look out of my window and ob- 
serve an officer of the United States Army passing 
down the street. Anno, 1920. Like General Grant, 
he is without a sword. Like General Grant, he 
wears a sort of soldier’s blouse for a coat. Like 
General Grant, he employs shoulder straps to indi- 
cate to the army who he is. But there is some- 
thing more. On the left breast of this officer, 
apparently a major, there blazes so brilliant a 
mass of color that, as the sun strikes it and the 
flash bangs my eyes, I wink, catch my breath and 
sneeze. There are two long strips, each starting 
at the sternum and disappearing into the shadows 
of the axillia—every hue in the rainbow, the spec- 
troscope, the kaleidoscope — imperial purples, 
sforzando reds, wild Irish greens, romantic blues, 
loud yellows and oranges, rich maroons, senti- 
mental pinks, all the half-tones from ultra-violet 
to infra-red, all the vibrations from the impalpa- 
ble to the unendurable. A gallant Soldat, indeed! 
How he would shame a circus ticket-wagon, a 
Bakst drop-curtain, if he wore all the medals and 
badges, the stars and crosses, the pendants and 
lavalliéres, that go with those ribbens! . . . I 
glance at his sleeves. Two simple golden stripes 
on the one—twelve months beyond the raging 
main. None on the other—the Kaiser’s cannon 
missed him. . 


II. 

What all these ribbons may signify I am sure 
I don’t know; probably they belong to campaign 
medals and tell the tale of innumerable and inordi- 
nate butcheries in foreign parts—of Filipinos, 
Mexicans, Haitians, Dominicans, perhaps even 
Prussians. But in addition to campaign medals 
and the Distinguished Service Medal there are now 
certainly enough foreign orders in the United 
States to give a distinct brilliance to the national 
scene, viewed, say, from Mars. The Frederician 
tradition, borrowed by the. ragged Continentals 
and embodied in Article I, Section 9, of the Con- 
stitution, lasted until 1918, and then suddenly blew 
up; to mention it today is a sort of indecorum, and 
tomorrow, no doubt, will be a species of treason. 


Down with Frederick; up with John Philip Sousa! 
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Imagine what General Pershing would look like 
at a state banquet of his American favorite order, 
the Benevolent and Protective one of Elks, in all 
the Byzantine splendor of his casket of ribbons, 
badges, stars, garters, sunbursts and cockades—the 
lordly Bath of the grateful homeland, with its 
somewhat disconcerting “Ich dien”’; the gorgeous 
tricolor baldrics, sashes and festoons of the Légion 
d’Honneur; the grand cross of SS. Maurizio e Laz- 
zaro of Italy; the sinister Danilo of Montenegro, 
with its cabalistic monogram of Danilo I and its 
sinister hieroglyphics; the breastplate of the 
Paulownia of Japan, with its rising sun of thirty- 
two white rays, its blood-red heart, its background 
of green leaves and its white ribbon edged with 
red; the mystical St, Saviour of Greece, with its 
Greek motto and its brilliantly enamelled figure of 
Christ; above all, the Croix de Guerre of Czecho- 
Slovakia, a new one and hence not listed in the 
books, but surely no shrinking violet! Alas, Per- 
shing was on the wrong side—that is, for one with 
a fancy for gauds of that sort. The most blind- 
ing of all known orders is the Medijie of Turkey, 
which not only entitles the holder to his pick of 
four wives, but also absolutely requires him to wear 
a red fez and a frozen star covering his whole 
facade. I was offered this order by Turkish spies 
during the war, and it wabbled me a good deal. 
The Alexander of Bulgaria is almost as seductive. 
The badge consists of an eight-pointed white cross, 
with crossed swords between the arms and a red 
Bulgarian lion over the swords. The motto is 
“Za Chrabrost!”” Then there are the Prussian or- 
ders—the Red and Black Eagles, the Pour le 
Merite, the Prussian Crown, the Hohenzollern and 
the rest. And the Golden Fleece of Austria— 
perhaps the noblest of them all. Think of the 
Golden Fleece on a man born in Linn County, Mis- 
souri! . I begin to doubt that the General 
would have got it, even supposing him to have 
taken the other side. The Japs, I note, gave him 
only the grand cordon of the Paulownia, and the 
Belgians and Montenegrins were similarly cautious. 
There are higher classes. The highest of the Pau- 
lownia is only for princes, which is to say, only for 
non-Missourians. . 

Pershing is the champion, with General March a 
bad second. March is a K.C.M.G., and entitled 
to wear a large cross of white enamel bearing 2 
lithograph of the Archangel Michael and the motto, 
“Auspicium Melioris Aevi,” but he is not a 
K.C.B. Admirals Benson and Sims are also 
grand crosses of Michael and George, and like 
most other respectable Americans, members of the 
Legion of Honor, but they seem to have been for- 
gotten by the Greeks, the Montenegrins, the Ital- 
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jans and the Belgians. The waspish Sims appears 
to cherish obsolete constitutional prejudices; he has 
even refused the D.S.M. It would be hard to 
think of any other American who would refuse it, 
or, failing it, the grand decoration of chivalry of 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. It was 
by way of the Odd Fellows, I suspect, that the 
just to glitter and jingle got into the arteries of 
Americanos. For years the old tradition served 
to keep the military bosom bare of millinery, but 
all the while the weakness for baubles was working 
its wicked will upon the civil population. Rank by 
rank, they became Knights Pythias, Odd Fellows, 
Red Men, Masons, Knights Templar, Elks, Moose, 
Woodmen—and in every new order there were 
thirty-two degrees, and for every degree there was 
a badge, and for every badge there was a yard 
of ribbon, and for every yard of ribbon there was 
a bushel of spangles. There is an undertaker in 
Hagerstown, Md., who belongs to eighteen orders, 
all knightly, all splendiferous. When he robes him- 
self to plant a fellow joiner he weighs three hun- 
dred pounds and sparkles and flashes like the mouth 
of hell itself. He is entitled to bear seven swords, 
all jeweled, and to hang his watch chain with the 
golden busts of nine wild animals, all with rubies 
for eyes. Put beside this lowly washer of the dead, 
Pershing newly polished would seem almost like a 
Trappist. . 


III. 

But even so the civil arm is robbed of its just 
dues in the department of gauds and radioactivity, 
no doubt by the direct operation of military vanity 
and jealousy. Despite a million proofs (and per- 
haps a billion eloquent arguments) to the contrary, 
it is still the theory at the official ribbon counter 
that the only man who serves in a war is the man 
who serves in uniform. This is soft for the Bevo 
officer, who at least has his silver stripes and the 
spurs that gnawed into his desk, but it is hard upon 
his brother Irving, the dollar-a-year man, who 
worked twenty hours a day for fourteen months 
buying soap-powder, canned asparagus and rain- 
coats, Irving not only labored with inconceivable 
diligence, he also faced hazards of no mean order; 
for on the one hand was his natural prejudice in 
favor of a very liberal rewarding of commercial 
enterprise, and on the other hand was his patriot- 
ism and his superstitious fear of Atlanta Peniten- 
tiary. I dare say that many and many a time, after 
working his twenty hours, he found it difficult to 
sleep the remaining four hours. I know, in fact, 
survivors of that obscure service who are far worse 
wrecks today than Pershing is. Their reward is 
—what? Winks, sniffs, innuendoes. If they would 
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indulge themselves in the now almost universal 
American yearning to go adorned, they must 
join the Knights of Pythias or the Rotary 
Club. 

What I propose is a branch of the Distinguished 
Service Order for civilians—perhaps, better still, 
a distinct order for civilians, closed to the military 
and with badges of different colors and areas, to 
mark off varying services to democracy. Let it 
run, like the Japanese Paulownia, from high to low 
—the lowest class for the patriot who sacrificed 
only time, money and a few nights’ sleep; the high- 
est for the great martyr who hung his country’s 
altar with his dignity, his decency and his sacred 
honor. For Irving and his nervous insomnia, a 
simple rosette, with an iron badge bearing the na- 
tional motto, “Safety First’; for the university 
president who prohibited the teaching of the enemy 
language in his learned grove, heaved the works 
of Goethe out of the university library, cashiered 
every professor unwilling to support Woodrow for 
the first vacancy in the Trinity, took to the stump 
for the National Security League, and made two 
hundred speeches in moving picture theatres—for 
this giant of loyal endeavor let no 100 per cenit 
American speak of anything less than the grand 
cross of the order, with a gold badge in polychrome 
enamel and stained glass, a baldric of the national 
colors, a violet plug hat with a sunburst on the 
side, the privilege of the floor of Congress, and 
a pension of $10,000 a year. After all, the cost 
would not be excessive; there are not many of 
them. Such prodigies of patriotism are possible 
only to rare and gifted men. For the grand cor- 
dons of the order, e. g., college professors whe 
spied upon and reported the seditions of their as- 
sociates, state presidents of the American Protec- 
tive League, alien property custodians, judges 
whose sentences of conscientious objectors 
mounted to more than 50,000 years, members of 
Dr. Creel’s committee of American historians, the 
authors of the Sisson documents, etc.—pensions of 
$10 a day would be enough, with silver badges 
and no plug hats. For the lower ranks, bronze 
badges and the legal right to the title of “the 
Hon.”, already every true American’s by 
courtesy, 

Not, of course, that I am insensitive to the serv- 
ices of the gentlemen of these lower ranks, but 
in such matters one must go by rarity rather than 
by intrinsic value. If the grand cordon or even 
the nickel-plated eagle of the third class were given 
to every patriot who bored a hole through the 
floor of his flat to get evidence against his neigh- 
bors, the Krausmeyers, and to every one who vis- 
ited the Hofbrauhaus nightly, denounced the Kai- 
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ser in scathing terms, and demanded assent from 
Rudolph and Emil, the waiters, and to every one 
who notified the Department of Justice when the 
wireless plant was opened in the Skat-room of the 
Arion Liedertafel, and to all who took a valiant 
part in slacker raids, and to all who lent their ste- 
nographers funds at 6 per cent to buy 4% per 
cent Liberty bonds, and to all who sold out at 
99 and are now buying in at 84.56, and to all who 
served as jurors or perjurers in cases against So- 
cialists, and to all the Irish who snitched upon 
the Irish—if, decorations were thrown about with 
any such lavishness, then there would be no nickel 
left for our bathrooms and battleships. On the 
civilian side as on the military side the great re- 
wards of war go, not to mere dogged industry 
and fidelity, but to originality —to the unprece- 
dented, the arresting, the bizarre. The man who 
invented the story about the German plant for 
converting the corpses of the slain into soap did 
more for democracy, and hence deserves a more 
brilliant recognition, than a thousand uninspired 
hawkers of ordinary atrocity stories. For him the 
grand cordon, with two silver badges and the 
chair of history at Columbia, would be scarcely 
enough; for them any precious metal would be 
too much. 

Whether or not the Y. M. C. A. has bedizened 
its heroes I do not know; since the chief Y. M. C. A. 
lamassary in my native town became the scene of 
carnalities which engaged the morals police I have 
ceased to frequent evangelical society. If not, then 
there should be some governmental recognition of 
these consecrated and much-maligned patriots. The 
members of the American Legion, true enough, 
dislike them, and have a habit of reviling them 
when the near-beer flows. They charged too much 
for cigarettes; they turned an unfriendly eye upon 
the red wine of France and upon the exigent grati- 
tude of the fair; they had a habit of being absent 
when the shells burst in air and doughboys craved 
chocolates and spiritual consolation. Well, some 
say this and some say that. There were at least 
Y. M. C. A. workers who rose above patriotism 
to super-patriotism. Eager beyond all telling to 
seize muskets and help make the world safe for 
democracy, they throttled their yearning that they 
might serve the ungrateful and blue-nosed Metho- 
dist God. Had it not been for their sacrifice the 
poor working girl would have worked vaster execu- 
tion upon the rank and file than even the horren- 
dous Hun—and perhaps upon the officers too, at 
least upon the youngest and oldest. If, as may be 
plausibly argued, these soldiers of the soul deserve 
to live at all, then they surely deserve to wear white 
enamelled crosses of the third class, with gilt dol- 
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lar marks superimposed. Motto: “Glory, glory, 
hallelujah! . . .” 


IV. 

But what of the vaudeville actors, the cheer 
leaders, the doughnut fryers, the camp librarians, 
the press agents? I am not forgetting them. Le: 
them be distributed among all the classes from 
the seventh to the eighth, according to their deserts, 
And the agitators against German music? And 
the specialists in the crimes of the German pro- 
fessors? And the collectors of funds for the 
Czecho-Slovaks, the Armenians, the Syrians, the 
Lithuanians, the Poles? And the eagle-eyed scien- 
tists who discovered ground glass in pumpernickel, 
arsenic in dill pickles, bichloride tablets in Bismarck 
herrings, pathogenic organisms in aniline dyes? 
And the editorial writers and headline writers? 
And the authors of books describing how the Kai- 
ser told them the whole plot in 1913, while they 
were pulling his teeth or cobbling his shoes? And 
the ex-ambassadors? And the Nietzschefresser? 
And the Chautauqua lecturers? And the four-min- 
ute men? And the reverend clergy? Let no grate- 
ful heart forget them! 

Palmer and Burleson I leave for special legisla- 
tion. If mere university presidents are to have the 
grand cross, then Palmer deserves to be rolled in 
malleable gold from head to foot, and polished 
until the very mosquitoes of Washington put on 
smoked glasses—then Burleson must be hung with 
diamonds like Mrs. Warren and bathed in spot- 
lights like Gaby Deslys. . Finally, I reserve 
a special decoration to be conferred in camera, and 
worn only in secret chapter, for husbands who took 
chances and refused to read anonymous letters from 
Paris: the sombre badge of the Order de la Cucu- 
lus Canorus, first and only class. 


H. L. MENCKEN. 


The Long Race 


Up the old hill to the old house again 

Where fifty years ago the friend was young 
Who should be waiting somewhere there among 
Old things that least remembered most remain, 
He toiled on with a pleasure that was pain 
To think how soon asunder would be flung 
The curtain half a century had hung 

Between the two ambitions they had slain. 


They dredged an hour for words, and then were done. 
“Good-bye! . . . You have the same old weather-vane— 
A little horse that’s always on the run.” 
And all the way down back to the next train, 
Down the old hill to the old road again, 
It seemed as if the little horse had won. 

Epwin ArutncTon Rosinson. 
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British Labor Hesitates 


HE labor situation in Great Britain is dif- 
ficult to estimate—perhaps most difficult 
of all for those who are nearest to it, and 

see most of its day-to-day developments. For 
months past, we have hardly been at any moment 
without the threat of a serious industrial crisis— 
and yet the crisis has never come. The storm clouds 
have gathered again and again—and yet somehow 
we have never quite expected them to burst. About 
all the apparent crises there has been a certain air 
of unreality, a knowledge that the active will to 
push matters to a decisive issue has not been pres- 
ent. Our crises have been the fourth acts of plays 
with happy endings, except that our experience does 
not stop with the end of the play, but shows us 
all the troubles that the fifth act cleared away 
returning in full force. In plain terms, our crises 
have not been real because neither has labor 
worked itself up to the pitch of forcing a decisive 
struggle, nor have the government and the em- 
ployers put their feet down firmly, and refused all 
concessions. Both sides have compromised, but 
they have done so only by coming to an agree- 
ment on minor points, and leaving the really essen- 
tial questions unsettled. Consequently, their com- 
promises have not been lasting, and the crises which 
are periodically settled recur with undiminished 
frequency. 

The explanation of this compromising tendency 
is not simply, as leader writers maintain, “the rock- 
bottom common-sense”’ of the British employer and 
workingman, but the fact that both parties are 
anxiously watching the horizon and looking out for 
good positions in expectation of the storm. The 
employers have their eye on trade prospects. They 
have not resisted wage increases commensurate with 
the rise in the cost of living so far, while the 
trade boom has held; but already the signs of a 
break are evident, and a good deal of unemploy- 
ment is expected. Already, the employers, proba- 
bly in understanding with the government, are cred- 
ited with the intention of taking up a united atti- 
tude of opposition to further wage advances. It 
is, in any case, certain that a marked change has 
come over many of the big groups of employers in 
their attitude to labor, and that, in at least half 
a dozen important industries, a deadlock on the 
wages question has already been feached, so that 
the unions will have either to withdraw their appli- 
cations for further advances, or fight on what is 
beginning to be a falling market. 

By far the most important of these deadlocks 


is, of course, that which has been reached in the 
coal industry between the government and the 
Miners’ Federation. The miners asked that the 
enormous surplus profits which are now being made, 
and largely absorbed by the government through 
special taxation, in the mining industry should be 
applied, partly to an increase in wages and partly 
to a reduction in prices to the domestic consumer. 
The government, almost certainly acting in close 
concert with the “big business’’ representatives who 
dominate its policy, replied to both demands with 
a blank refusal. There is, however, no doubt about 
the miners’ determination, in one form or another, 
to persist with their claim, and therefore very little 
doubt of the imminence of a really serious mining 
dispute. If this is allowed to come, and is not 
staved off by an eleventh hour compromise, it will 
indicate clearly that the psychological moment has, 
in the opinion of the capitalist interests, at last ar- 
rived, and that it is regarded as high time to do 
battle on a national scale with the forces of labor. 

It will clearly make a great deal of difference 
whether, in this struggle, the labor movement fights 
in sections or as a united body, and also, on what 
ideals and with what program it fights. The 
Trades Union Congress is at present making an 
eleventh hour attempt to turn itself into an effective 
fighting force by means of the “Labor General 
Staff” scheme recently prepared by a special Trades 
Union Coordination Committee, of which I was a 
member; but this scheme cannot possibly be put 
into operation without some delay, if the British 
trade union traditions of slow movement are ob- 
served; and there is therefore a very serious risk 
that the trade union movement this autumn will 
fight, as it has so often fought before, as a series 
of uncoordinated battalions, instead of as a united 
force. It is true that unrest in many different in- 
dustries shows signs of coming to a head but, of- 
ficially at any rate, there is little chance that the 
various disputes will mature simultaneously or that 
the various bodies will be in a position to lend one 
another effective aid. 

There are, however, two factors which may up- 
set this calculation. The first is the possibility that 
rank and file unrest may, in the autumn, mature to 
such an extent as to hasten action in many different 
industries, and that the outbreak of one big dis- 
pute may then be the signal for others. This, how- 
ever, is very doubtful, unless the state of feeling 
becomes a good deal more inflamed than it yet is. 
The second, and far more likely, possibility is the 
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outbreak of serious industrial troubles having a 
political origin. The Special Trades Union Con- 
gress held in July decided, by a large majority, 
in favor of the principle of ‘direct action’’ on the 
Irish question; and while the decision was, at the 
moment, somewhat academic and not intended to 
lead to immediate action, it is quite possible that 
events in Ireland will before long turn it into a 
practical reality, particularly in view of the new 
measures of coercion which the British government 
is hurriedly putting into force. A really serious 
industrial dispute in Ireland, such as might easily 
arise at any moment from either or both of two 
causes, could no less easily produce a parallel situ- 
ation in this country, while a serious entry of the 
Allies into the Polish-Russian war, especially if it 
coincided with trouble in Ireland, would almost cer- 
tainly produce this result. In Ireland the railway- 
men, with the backing of the Irish Trades Union 
Congress, are persisting in their policy of indi- 
vidual refusal to transport troops, armed police, or 
munitions; and, though they are doing their best 
to avoid a strike, this policy, long enough contin- 
ued, seems almost certain to have that result. At 
the same time, the boycott of Catholic workers by 
Sir Edward Carson’s Belfast following is another 
factor that may lead to reprisals in England as 
well as in Ireland, and a boycott of Belfast is be- 
ing seriously discussed in British labor circles. 
There is, then, at least a considerable possibility 
that, as soon as the slack period of summer draws 
to a close, industrial and political conditions will 
alike have reached a point at which a serious con- 
flict will become inevitable; nor is it easy to see 
where such a conflict can stop, if it once begins. 
All the same, while all the material factors seem 
to point in this direction, I hesitate to accept the 
full implications which seem logically to be in- 
volved in them. I hesitate because I cannot feel 
that the temper of the mass of the British workers 
is yet by any means as inflamed as the situation 
would seem to suggest. The great mass, indeed, 
has hardly realized yet what the situation is, and 
it is at least to some extent doubtful what their re- 
action will be when a further development in the 
situation itself compels them to face its implica- 
tions. There is, indeed, unrest in plenty; but there 
is not a clear appreciation of the gravity of the 
issues involved, or of the magnitude of the strug- 
gle that seems to be approaching. I say this, al- 
though, in the socialist movement itself, the fer- 
ment is already proceeding apace; for the social- 
ists, who provide to a great extent the driving force 
of British labor, are themselves very sharply di- 
vided. The elements of the left, to which some 
of the guild socialists have rallied, have just 
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formed the British Communist party, whose chance 
of any considerable success seems mainly to depend 
on a rapid development of the industrial and po. 
litical crisis. The Independent Labor party, which 
still includes the main body of British socialists, js 
itself sharply divided, and is just engaged in an at. 
tempt to redraft its policy and program to fit the 
new situation. This means that it is, for the mo. 
ment, to some extent in a state of suspended ani- 
mation. The National Guilds League, divided into 
three groups, left, centre and right, is in a some. 
what similar condition. The Labor party, power. 
ful as a political instrument, hardly counts as a fac. 
tor in the forming of socialist or trade union opin. 
ion. Thus, no body in the socialist ranks is at 
present giving a clear constructive lead, and cer. 
tainly no one is ready to assume, with any posi- 
tive or constructive program, control of any de. 
cisive crisis that may develop. It is an unsatisfac- 
tory position, for it points to the coming of a 
great working-class upheaval producing quite insig- 
nificant results. Parturiunt montes: nascetur ridic. 
ulus mus. 

This may be an unduly pessimistic view, for it 
is possible that the leaders and the policy will 
develop in the course of the crisis itself. The main 
obstacle to their development in advance of the 
situation is the artificial canalization—as it seems 
to me—of British labor opinion, under the force 
of European events, into the two sharply opposed 
streams of “Bolshevik” and “Parliamentarist” opin- 
ion. British Bolshevism is undeniably weak, but | 
believe that British “constitutional parliamentar- 
ism” is in reality hardly less so, There is a great 
mass of opinion between the two extremes of right 
and left, between pure constitutionalism and pure 
revolutionism, and the chance of building an ef- 
fective movement with a constructive and practica- 
ble policy seems to me to depend on the success 
of this body of opinion in finding, as it has not yet 
found, some centre around which to rally. The 
present indications are that, although this may 
happen in the long run, as I believe it will if the 
situation allows, it will take some time. It is, 
therefore, very possible that the situation will de- 
velop in advance of it, and the question then will 
be whether, under the stress of a serious crisis, it 
will be able to rally quickly and to secure the adop- 
tion of its policy. The alternative will probably 
be no policy at all, save one of drift, and a mere 
facing of each question as it arises—not, under the 
existing conditions, at all a hopeful way of deal- 
ing with the situation. Given time, the present left 
and centre of the Independent Labor party and the 
main body of the guild socialists would form the 
natural rallying point for such a body of opinion; 
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but, if these elements fail to develop it, a good 
many of those who would naturally rally to it will 
be likely to pass over to the communists. 

I am stressing this question of the state of mind 
of the various sections of British socialism because, 
although the socialist bodies are very small, they do 
count for a great deal in the trade union and labor 
movement. If the opinion of which I have been 
speaking could succeed in making itself articulate, 
it could, I believe, easily repeat on a larger scale 
what the guild socialists have already done so suc- 
cessfully in a narrower sphere. If it could present 
a constructive political and industrial program, 
suited to British conditions, and adopting, as in- 
tegral elements in it, the guild socialist demand for 
communal ownership and democratic management 
of industry and a reasonable plan of political reor- 
ganization that would cut right away from the tra- 
ditional parliamentary methods, it would, I believe, 
find working for it an enormous mass of opinion 
which will never be attracted by such cries as “the 
Soviet system” and “the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat.” These may have a clear meaning on the 
continent but they are very difficult to apply clearly 
to British conditions, and they have, in fact, in 


Tammany 


N Wednesday the official Republicans of 
Illinois set out to save their state and re- 
deem Chicago. The menace was William 

Hale Thompson. Reaching out for the first time 
into state politics, Thompson had lined up a com- 
plete ticket in opposition to the regular candidates 
supported by Governor Lowden. A new Senator 
from Illinois and an entire state admiaistration 
were to be nominated in the primaries. The 
prizes were high. The official Republicans were 
strongly organized. The Cook County Executive 
Committee of the National Republican party led 
the fight. The Committee was supported by vari- 
ous Voters’: Leagues and Bar Associations.~ It 
was supported by the American Legion. It was 
supported by the strongest newspapers in Chicago 
and throughout the state; in Chicago only the un- 
important Journal and the two Hearst papers were 
with the Mayor. And for the regular Republicans, 
Thompson’s adventures during the war seemed to 
offer a special advantage. There were many vot- 
ers who did not need to make up their minds as 
to the character of Thompson’s administratioa or 
the merit of any of his present issues. The fact 
was sufficient that in their judgment he had shown 
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British mouths hardly any other meaning than that 
of “catastrophic revolution.” For any direct con- 
templation of such a step I am quite convinced that 
the main body of British labor is not at all pre- 
pared, although, if a revolutionary situation actu- 
ally developed, I dare say British workers would 
actually conduct a revolution as readily as others, 
and certainly many who would not term themselves 
advocates of revolution would participate. But to 
regard revolution as a possibility which may have 
to be met is one thing; to work deliberately for it 
is quite another, and a thing for which I see no 
sign that British labor is eager or prepared. The 
present situation has all the material possibilities of 
revolution, if the will were present. But it is not, 
and the great need is therefore for the development 
of a policy which, while it is ready to face that pos- 
sibility, has also a real program of industrial and 
political action on evolutionary lines. At present, 
there is no such program, although many of the in- 
gredients for it are ready to hand. Its making is 
the most important task before the awakened ele- 
ments in British socialism and trade unionism 
today. 
G. D. H. Cote. 


In Illinois 


himself nothing less than a traitor to his country. 

And yet, despite the handicap of Thompson’s 
own reputation and the strength of the organiza- 
tions opposing him, the primaries resulted in what 
must certainly be called a Thompson victory. It 
is not certain, as this is written, whether a Thomp- 
son candidate for Senator and a Thompson candi- 
date for Governor will decorate the Republican 
ticket in November. But Thompson, with a great 
majority in Cook County, has managed to win 
enough votes downstate to nominate at least one 
of his candidates for state office; and if he loses 
the two top posts of Governor and Senator it will 
be by margins so small as to leave the official Re- 
publicans little assurance for the future. 

It is explaining little to say that Thompson’s great 
strength was in Chicago. His candidate for Gov- 
ernor polled almost forty percent of his votes 
downstate. Nor is it explaining much to say that 
his strength lies in the fact that his political ma- 
chine runs smoothly. Spoils of war are not inex- 
haustible. They take care of the immediate family. 
But the immediate family still has to go out and 
secure somehow a majority of the electorate. If 
the Republican regulars expect to drive Thompson 
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from his power they will have to abandon the easy 
explanation that he wins entirely because of his 
machine. For the regulars have their own ma- 
chine, It is a more respectable model. But in its 
time it has done a fair share of steam-rolling. It 
was expected, once Thompson left his own baili- 
wick in the city wards, to steam-roll Thompson. 
And the explanation is something more than the 
fact that Thompson is a bold, bad man. 

“No Tammany in Illinois’’ was the issue upon 
which the regular Republicans chose to meet the 
Thompson ticket. Tammany, like the Paris apache 
and the I. W. W., has become a marketable sym- 
bol. The regular Republicans lost no chance of 
using it in Illinois. It was the keynote of their 
campaign literature. It was the slogan of all anti- 
Thompson speakers. There were Tammany tigers 
in the streets of Chicago the week before the 
primaries, stuffed ones, borne in motor cars by 
ladies under banners crying ““Women! Vote to cage 
the Tiger.” 

What did the tiger threatén? Funds, chiefly, 
to judge from the emphasis of the regular Repub- 
licans. ‘There was some stress on vice and crime, 
and there should have been—for vice and crime 
are on the increase in Chicago. Thompson’s ad- 
ministration was responsible, claimed the Republi- 
can regulars; and that charge was reiterated by the 
Chicago Tribune, which systematically deplores 
vice on its editorial page and features it in its news. 
From first to last, however, the chief argument of 
newspapers and politicians was finances. ‘‘Having 
plundered the city,” declared a manifesto of the of- 
ficial Republicans, “the Tammany Tiger seeks more 
meat.” “Never has a city administration been so 
reckless in its expenditure of money voted by the 
people for public improvements.” Ten million dol- 
lars had been needed to run the city in 1915; more 
than twice that sum in 1920. Regularly, for weeks 
before the primaries, the Chicago Tribune publish- 
ed documents showing that on city time, at city ex- 
pense, municipal employees had been put at work in 
the political headquarters of the Thompson organi- 
zation. The city’s payroll, said the Tribune, boast- 
ed many public servants with no public service to 
perform. So-called experts had on certain occa- 
sions been paid as much as $1,000 a day for as 
many as one hundred days. Fifty thousand dol- 
lars of city funds had been divided among one 
hundred and thirty-one persons for twenty minutes 
work they never did. 

People do not like being robbed. Certainly 
these charges were given the widest possible pub- 
licity. Why did they not cut more of a figure in 
the voting? 

In the first place, probably, because an electorate 
which feels itself robbed in everything from beef- 
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steak to bootlaces is less likely to be incensed about 
one additional robbery than an electorate living in 
days of normah prices or in a nation which controls 
its profiteering merchants as well as its profiteering 
politicians. After paying his rent bill, grocer’s bil! 
butcher’s bill and drygoods bill, so far as financia] 
matters are concerned the indignation of the ordi. 
nary voter is exhausted. Moreover, the Thomp. 
son forces succeeded (to a degree doubtless sufi. 
cient for many voters) in turning the charge of ad. 
ministration extravagance against the regular Re. 
publicans. They unearthed the fact, for instance, 
that between December and June Governor Lowden 
had run up a bill of $12,000 at the Hotel Black. 
stone in Chicago, in expenditures for himself and 
his immediate aides. Misuse of public funds, de. 
clared the Thompson faction, to maintain the Goy- 
ernor’s headquarters when he was a candidate for 
the Presidency. ‘Official business” was the Gov- 
ernor’s explanation. Whatever the business, from 
a political point of view it was an unhappy errand 
which took the Governor to the Blackstone for 
$12,000 worth of lodgings. Finally, official Re- 
publican propaganda in the matter of finance over- 
reached itself in particular, and so, for many vot- 
ers, discredited itself in general. Witness, for in- 
stance, the effort of the official Republicans to fix 
upon William Hale Thompson responsibility for 
the high cost of living. “If you are a clerk,” de- 
clared one of the party bulletins, “struggling to 
make ends meet and have to live in a hall bedroom 
and wait your turn at the common washroom be- 
cause you can’t afford better lodgings, you are a 
victim of the spoils system in the City Hall and the 
extravagance of the Lundin-Thompson political or- 
ganization.” Are there no clerks, struggling to 
make ends meet and waiting their turn at the com- 
mon washroom, in other cities under Republican 
administration? Not all the demagogy was on the 
side of Thompson. Again, the official Republicans 
were not satisfied with a spirited assault on the 
waste and extravagance of Thompson’s administra- 
tion; they went on to the declaration, made it the 
spearhead of their attack in fact, that “The city 
is now bankrupt, almost hopelessly so.” They put 
this sensational charge into every official cam- 
paign address and into every official campaign 
leaflet. Thompson replied with statistics, not his 
own, but a set drawn from the records of the fed- 
eral government, to show that only one large city 
in the country (St. Louis) carried a smaller per 
capita debt than the city of Chicago. The cautious 
city of Boston, he demonstrated, carried a per capi- 
ta debt not only larger, but several hundred per- 
cent larger than Chicago’s. Moreover, he pointed 
out that bonds of the city of Chicago were selling 
six points higher in the open market than what is 
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presumably the best security in the world, Victory 
Bonds of the federal government. If Chicago was 
bankrupt, what, he wanted to know, had hit the 
United States of America? 

There was a price on victory in the Illinois 
primaries, and the Republican regulars did not 
choose to pay it. Making the charges of extrava- 
gance and graft the chief issue of the campaign 
was not enough to bring them a complete victory, 
even had their charges in no way been discredited. 
For Thompson’s campaign was directed at a more 
immediate public interest than anything the Repub- 
lican regulars could bring themselves to deal with. 
Methodically Thompson set out to win the support 
of the disgruntled voters. There were plenty of 
disgruntled voters in Illinois. They objected to 
higher gas rates and higher telephone rates. They 
had drawn the conclusion that the Public Utilities 
Commission was letting the corporations fleece 
them, They objected to eight-cent fares on the 
street railway lines. They objected to high rents. 
They believed profiteering to be largely responsible 
for the cost of food and clothing. They resented 
paying federal taxes on diminutive incomes while 
war profiteers were protected by that secrecy which 
surrounds the filing of income tax returns. They 
had many grudges, and Thompson drew his plat- 
form to fit in with them. You object to increases in 
the gas rates? Very well, we'll repeal the State 
Public Utilities act vesting control of rates in a 
state commission that can easily be tempted by the 
barons, and we'll restore control of rates to elected 
representatives of the people in their home com- 
munities. You dislike an eight-cent car fare? All 
right, we'll have an act enabling the people of 
Chicago or of any other city to own and oper- 
ate their street railways, and we'll have a five- 
cent fare. You object to high rents and prices? 
Very well, we'll jail the profiteer. You resent 
being taxed on your own small incomes while 
possessors of great fortunes are dodging their le- 
gitimate share of the burden? All right, we'll ex- 
empt from federal taxation incomes of less than 
$5,000 a year, and we'll insist upon publicity for 
all income returns and penalty for evasion. Such 
was Thompson’s platform, along with a good deal 
of matter concerned with American policy in Eu- 
rope utterly irrelevant to a state election. It was 
a platform all of whose planks Thompson could 
not have put into effect even had he captured every 
office in the state. But it was good reading for 
many a disgruntled voter. It was a platform for 
angry men and women. 

It did not frighten the regulars. They had both 
their orthodoxy and their moral superiority to re- 
assure them. Thompson's platform never tempted 
them to try to meet the same sources of discontent 
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with a program of their own. There was an ex- 
cellent opportunity for them to follow such a course. 
We too, they might have said, are alarmed by the 
housing shortage that is sending rents to unheard- 
of levels, Houses aren’t being built because private 
capital is turning to building enterprises more 
profitable. Very well. Thompson proposes nothing 
more promising than jailing the profiteer. Elect 
us, and we'll tide you over this period of real crisis 
with a program of public housing. We agree with 
you, too, that a good deal of tax-dodging goes on 
in upper circles. We see no reason why the pay- 
ment of taxes should continue to be a rite perform- 
ed in private. We have no control over federal 
taxes. But to the earnings of both corporation and 
individual, so far as payment of state taxes is con- 
cerned, we propose to give full publicity. We are 
aware, too, of your dissatisfaction with the increas- 
ed rates that have been granted traction companies, 
gas companies and other public utility corporations. 
Those increases have been based on the principle 
that costs have risen and that revenue must rise 
proportionately. But we are aware of the vast for- 
tunes these companies have made in recent years, 
and at least until present costs of operation are 
proved permanent we favor proceeding on the prin- 
ciple that the fat years must be averaged in with 
the lean ones. So far as the general cost of living 
is concerned, we're as ready as Mr. Thompson is 
to send the profiteer to prison; but a more effective 
means of bringing down high prices is the develop- 
ment of cooperative machinery between producer 
and consumer, working towards the elimination of 
many of those same interests which have been our 
own most generous campaign contributors in the 
past. Such friends we now disown. We pledge 
our state and county tickets, if elected, to the de- 
velopment of such machinery as their major task in 
office. 

Such a program of counter-attack the official Re- 
publicans in Illinois might have followed; but no 
one expected them to, and they didn’t. They gave 
no indication of perceiving the real grievances of 
which the Thompson platform was the imperfect 
and unreliable expression, ‘“This,’’ said Senator 
Medill McCormick, “is the eternal struggle be- 
tween right and wrong.” But the official Republi- 
cans conceived the eternal struggle much too sim- 
ply. They forgot that they were dealing with a 
lively resentment, and that the prestige of their own 
regularity could not entirely offset their failure to 
interest themselves in what most interested the vot- 
ing public. They called upon the voters of Illinois 
to save their state. To save it from Thompson. 
But to save it for a bankrupt party. 

CHARLES MERz. 

Chicago. 
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Morale 


Morale, the Supreme Standard of Life and Conduct, 
by G. Stanley Hall. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 


HE late war enabled a utilitarian age to find at 

last a practical use for art and philosophy. It 
found useful employment for artists in camouflage paint- 
ing, and put philosophers to work finding popular rea- 
sons to despise the institutions and achievements of the 
enemy and to justify the policies of the Allies. Now, 
whatever may have been the practical value of these 
praiseworthy efforts of philosophers to help win the war, 
they do not seem to have produced any books of which 
philosophy in the future is likely to be proud. At any 
rate this book of President Hall, though it has a dis- 
tinctly philosophic sub-title, can most fairly be classified 
as a slightly belated war book, with some chapters on 
labor, feminism, the League of Nations and the red peril, 
to fit the present hour. 

As morale has recently become one of the fashionable 
words, a philosophic or psychologic analysis of what, if 
anything, it denotes, would have been a great boon. But 
1: Hee President Hall is too eager to get down to practical 
4 details of games, songs, and lists of slogans for soldiers 
é 





to waste much time on definitions and proof. Declaring 
' . that morale is “not entirely definable” (p. 10), he finds 
Me in it sufficient to tell us that it consists in the “cult of con- 
| dition,” “being in tip-top condition.” Here an old-fash- 
ioned philosopher might object that, except as to bodily 
health, this is dreadfully vague, and that being fit cannot 
be the supreme rule of life, because we must first decide 
what things we ought to be fit for. But these objections 
may be dismissed as scholastic. By disregarding the few 
passages which explicitly deal with philosophic themes, 
the critical reader can find implicit in this volume two 
distinct philosophies whose incomplete fusion is the cause 
of the muddled condition of contemporary popular 
thought. 

On one hand we have the old American _laissez- 
faire individualism, and on the other is the philosophy 
of the supremacy of the state or national will which 
war conditions imposed on us, in spite of the fact that 
it comes from Hegel, Treitschke, Bernhardi, et al. It 
certainly requires no stretch of the imagination to sup- 
pose that it is an officer of the German general staff 
i a who is urging that the influence of the army morale 
\: officers should extend to the civilian body (p. 176), that 
the War Department should take up such work vigorously, 
and that “there should be much confidential literature, 
and yet the general press should be furnished with every- 
thing that soldiers and civilians ought to know” [in the 
judgment of the Department]. Somewhat more Jesuitical 
is the advice to take a leaf out of the Mormon’s book 
and send out young men contaminated with radical lean- 
ings as missionaries to make propaganda for orthodox 
conservatism (p. 241). But this enthusiasm for military 
morale, and the aggressive affirmation that the point of 
view of morale is superior to that of conscience, is all 
spoiled by outcroppings of the traditional American lib- 
eralism which causes President Hall to withdraw in one 
part of the book what he confidently asserts in the other. 
Thus, in line with the new dispensation, international- 
ism is characterized as a sin and a curse, but in line with 
the Americanism of James Russell Lowell and others, 
love of mankind is regarded as higher than patriotism; 
indeed, one who loves his country more than mankind 
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will very strongly tend to love party more than country 
and his class interests more than those of the community 
(p. 313). Thus also it is asserted that the war has 
made us respect the military system (p. 29), and 
that the ideal soldier is the ideal man par excellence; 
and yet it is admitted that moral corruption, greed, prof- 
teering and crass superstition a la Oliver Lodge, follow 
every war (pp. 147, 230). “War makes men a Little 
more careless, more or less disenchanted with woman and 
life” (p. 114). As the point of view of morale is su- 
perior to that of conscience, the conscientious objectors 
are naturally wretches, masochists, etc., in possession ef 
a “suspicious amount of money.” But after all there js 
the old fugitive slave law, and Dr. Hall as a good North- 
erner is compelled to admit that sometimes people are 
right in following their conscience and refusing to obey 
the law. The interests of morale demand keeping spies 
in Germany (p. 125), but the traditional American aver- 
sion to spying crops up a few pages later. 

In the smaller portion of the book devoted more di- 
rectly to civilian affairs, the safe, sane and conservative 
views of the generation of McKinley, Hanna and Hard- 
ing remain relatively unaffected by the new militaristic 
philosophy or by anything else of recent occurrence. 
Labor is entitled to an adequate food supply, to the 
privilege of marriage and family life, recreation, and even 
intellectual development, but if it tries to profiteer(!) 
millions of Asiatic toilers will be imported. The whole 
question of democracy in the government of industry is 
beyond the author’s complacent horizon. In the chapter 
on prohibition we learn the startling psychologic fact that 
strike meetings are a substitute for the conviviality of 
the saloon (p. 224). As a representative of the older 
generation President Hall does not wax enthusiastic about 
the lady voter. He still believes that the best woman 
is the one who has the most children (p. 248). But in 
his views on religion he gives expression to sentiments to 
which Senator Harding would certainly not subscribe: 
“Religion, which is one of the world’s chief agents for 
sublimating sex, has always tended more or less, not 
only in ancient orgies but also in the history of great 
revivals, to lapse into grossness” (pp. 264-5). “No human 
institution is so conservative of things outgrown as is 
religion” (p. 346). There are also brave words to the 
effect that belief in an objective personal deity is no more 
necessary than belief in an objective personal devil, and 
that faith in another world has been moribund since the 
decay of the belief in an actual hell. In the end, how- 
ever, President Hall’s religious radicalism, like that of a 
great many academic radicals, is mainly verbal. It con- 
sists in a “restatement of the essential old dogmas;” and 
to the eyes of the unregenerate there are no obvious ad- 
vantages in this process of putting new labels on the 
old tin cans of dogma. Of what advantage is it to 
substitute “developmental urge” for God, “the subcon- 
scious” for the soul, and “natural selection” for divine 
providence, if the former function the same as the latter, 
punish the sinner, etc.? A generation ago the people 
who used the newer terms had a comforting belief that 
their dogmas were not only superior in point of being the 
latest, but also that they were proved by scientific biology 
—just as the older generation of theologians had an un- 
disturbed belief in the superiority of Christianity because 
it was a religion based on evidence. But the newer 
generation of scientists has little use for the evolutionary 
dogmas to which President Hall clings. They flatly reject 
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sexual selection (which figures prominently in his chapter 
on Feminism), are sceptical about the inheritance of ac- 
quired characteristics, and bring no support whatever to 
the belief in a universal “upward and onward.” Did not 
Huxley himself show how empty of ethical meaning is the 

“survival of the fittest”? If we are to accept 
President Hall’s scorn for “the philanthropy and the medi- 
cal arts that keep the unfit alive,” why not keep the 
terms of the older theologians? They at least had defi- 
nite views as to who are the unfit or sinners. 

President Hall has a deservedly high reputation as a 
scientific psychologist, and some of the psychologic explana- 
tions in this volume are undoubtedly ingenious. But as 
to the reality of the facts which he explains it is not 
so easy to be certain. In view of what has been going 
on in India and Ireland as well as in Eastern Europe, 
one can doubt whether frightfulness in war has really 
received its coup de grace. Also, in discussing a question 
like the relative efiectiveness of prophylaxsis and moral 
suasion as means of reducing the ravages of venereal 
disease, it might be better to refer to the available 
statistics. But considerations of fact are, after all, not 
primary in the author’s regard. He believes that facts 
“cannot and must not” change certain treasured beliefs 
(p. 367). 

Unlike some other of President Hall’s books, this one 
is written almost entirely in English, The words vicari- 
ate, nisus, adjuvant, erethic, calentures, projiccient, apoca- 
tastosis, henotheistically, etc., occur infrequently. Per- 
haps they are given just a little airing and exercise to 
prevent them becoming atrophied from disuse. It would 
be unfair to imply that there are not many notable passages 
in the book. A really noble one is that about death 
being the tabula rasa, and the holocausts of war intensi- 
fying the consciousness of nescience (p. 53). But the 
two passages that best characterize the book as a whole 
are 
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“gassing, too, is bad on morale” (p. 27), 
and 
“nothing is more offensive to a healthy soul 
than to read or hear the platitudes spun to such 
tedious lengths” (p. 108). 
PHILONOUS. 


Thirty Years Ago 


The Cleveland Era. A Chronicle of the New Order in 
Politics, by Henry Jones Ford. [The Chronicles of 
America, Volume 44.] New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 

IS is not a eulogy of Grover Cleveland; it is not 

a biography of him, although a fresh brief account 
of his life is included. But never before in such brief 
compass, and only once or twice in five times the space, 
has so satisfactory a picture been given of the part played 
by this sturdy American in the political life of the nation. 
And in no previous account has this particular view of 
Cleveland been presented. 

In the course of the past fifty years three Presidents 
have captured the popular imagination and held it in such 
a way as to make competition useless for a time. Except 
for these three, no American citizen has ever entirely filled 
the public eye for even a brief period. During the period 
of their ascendency each of these men has attempted to 
lead the nation into unaccustomed paths and each has lost 
control of his political party by so doing. Of the three 
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Cleveland seemed to make the most signal failure. Per- 
haps it was in a measure because he was a forerunner for 
Roosevelt and Wilson. But in this account by Mr. Henry 
Jones Ford we find a deeper reason. 

It is this. Cleveland rose to prominence as a conscienti- 
ous public official, in Buffalo and in Albany doing his duty. 
Now this more frequently than not consisted in restraining 
men from performing illegal or unjust acts; in pointing 
out things that ought not to be done. So, too, in the 
Presidency, Cleveland opposed the pension graft, gallantly 
and within limits effectively; opposed senatorial dictation 
of appointments stubbornly, and in the case of the appoint- 
ment of Chief Justice White with facile irony; opposed 
the free silver movement to the point of risking national 
bankruptcy and finally achieving the absolute ruin of the 
political party of which he was the leader. In these mat- 
ters Cleveland unquestionably chose the part of wisdom. 
They mark the man utterly immune from party virus or 
love of mere personal triumph. But by themselves they 
do not mark the statesman. Definite proposals to meet the 
needs of the country in the way of an elastic currency, the 
needs of the farmers for more extended credit, the needs 
of the laborer for a less number of working hours; these 
are not found. True, there was the Cleveland advocacy of 
a low tariff; upon that it is assumed he pointed the way. 
But did he? As we view it now it seems rather that here 
again it was primarily an opposition of his to Republican 
tarifis and their way of making them, rather than a clear 
view of a new land that he had visioned. As he himself 
said in his memorable message it was a condition not a 
theory that he was dealing with; and the Wilson bill that 
had his approval was, as Taussig has pointed out, a moder- 
ate protective tariff. 

One is puzzled at the sub-title after reading the book. 
“The new order in politics” appears in this narrative of 
the years 1885-1897 to consist of the struggle of Cleveland 
against a system that bore all others to the wall and him, 
too, at the end; if so, the new order consisted of an em- 
phatic protest. This is hardly the place given to Cleveland 
by those who have previously written of this period, but 
the difference is, I think, one of emphasis or perhaps of the 
author’s interest. Mr. Ford does not see these years crowd- 
ed with personalities and Cleveland as the protagonist of 
Good against Evil. He has conceived of the government 
of the United States as a great machine working cumber- 
somely and now and then having grave difficulty because 
of breaks in the mechanism. He pictures the various public 
figures of the period at the task of directing, repairing, 
cleaning this great machine. He finds some negligent, 
many ignorant, a few grossly in error in judgment. In his 
sketch of the evils of later reconstruction it is the system, 
not any individual, that is held up to public condemnation. 
But taking such a view of government in the period 
covered by this book he has given a novel view of some 
of the actors and has arrived in several cases at a more 
truthful conclusion than have some of his predecessors in 
their narratives of these years. Quite naturally he gives 
emphasis to the work of Thomas B. Reed who found a 
way to run the machine more effectively in 1890. It is 
surprising that in a book covering this period a portrait 
of McKinley appears but no portrait of Reed. 

Writing less with moral indignation than with the sor- 
row of a scientist Mr. Ford wastes few words in harsh 
denunciation. He does speak of “the notorious demagogue, 
General Butler,” and of “the gentle cynic, Matthew Quay.” 
He is more severe in his treatment of Benjamin Harrison. 
He points out that Grant and Hayes stood out against 
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the greenback movement; and he states that Grant was 
favorable to civil service reform. And when Conkling, 
Bryan, Debs, and Altgeld march across these pages it is 
in their proper clothing, that is in their own professions 
and not in the opinions of their opponents. ‘This results 
in an unusual account of Conkling’s quarrel with Garfield. 
Throughout, having sketched the political scene and pointed 
out the needs of the country, the author lets each figure 
reveal to the reader his method and his remedy. This, for 
example, gives new and juster place to Senator Edmunds. 
Altogether it makes for a fresh account of a period not 
so far away and during it many a labor strike was called, 
many an anarchist bomb exploded, to warn us of what we 
are now experiencing. Popular movements are less in 
evidence than are striking episodes, such as the Morey let- 
ter, the Sackville-West indiscretion, and Blaine’s speech at 
the close of the campaign of 1884. Four lines are given to 
the Populist party, and Cleveland, not the radicals, is given 
the credit for making the issue clear cut in 1896. While I 
think this mistaken emphasis, this definite and studied sub- 
ordination of contemporaneous passion may have good re- 
sults in influencing subsequent writers. 

In large measure the author lets Cleveland tell his story 
in the same way; but there are passages of summary that 
reveal the author’s grasp. 


But Cleveland was not a genius; he was not even a 
man of marked talent. He was staunch, plodding, la- 
borious, and dutiful, but he was lacking in ability to 
penetrate to the heart of obscure political problems and 
to deal with primary causes rather than with effects. 


The invincible determination which President Cleve- 
land showed in this memorable struggle to maintain the 
gold standard will always remain his surest title to re- 
nown. But the admiration due to his constancy of soul 
can not be extended to his handling of the financial 
problem. 


In his inaugural address he indicated in a general 
way the policy pursued throughout his term when he 
said, ‘I shall to the best of my ability and within my 
sphere of duty preserve the Constitution by loyally pro- 
tecting every grant of Federal power it contains, by de- 
fending all its restraints when attacked by impatience 
and restlessness, and by enforcing its limitations and re- 
servations in favor of the states and their people.’ ‘This 
statement sets forth a low view of governmental func- 
tion and practically limits its sphere to the office of the 
policeman whose chief concern is to suppress disorder. 
Statesmanship should go deeper and should labor in a 
constructive way to remove cause of disorder. 


The book closes with this sentence: “Party experience 
during the Cleveland era contains many lessons but none 
clearer than that Presidential leadership is essential both 
to legislative achievement and to party success.” It is 
difficult to understand this. Certainly Cleveland furnished 
Presidential leadership; but the record in legislation was 
barren and the party entered upon a long period of exile. 
Here again the only conclusion seems to be that such activ- 
ity as Cleveland was capable of—energetic, untiring, and 
splendid, serving as a moral tonic to the nation—was never- 
theless not Presidential leadership as Mr. Ford conceives 
of it. Did not Cleveland fail precisely because he did not 
act as a party leader? 

The Cleveland era appears in these two hundred and 
twenty pages to have been the Awakening Era, and the 
new order in politics appears to have been the enforcement 
of law. But nevertheless it is neither the awakening caused 
by Cleveland nor his willingness to restrain men that makes 
this short essay of greatest interest at the present moment. 
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It is rather because we see that thirty years ago, as now, 
the problems of leadership arising out of man’s attempt 
to govern himself are not to be met ‘within the narrow 
confines of law. That is merely postponing the evil day, 
In revealing this anew in this short essay of a brief period 
of our national history, Mr. Ford has done a real service 
to those interested in public affairs. 
E. A. R. 


Deliverance, by E. L. Grant Watson. New Yor}: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


N the preface of Deliverance, Mr. Grant Watson writes 

that he has “tried to portray a process of spiritual eman- 
cipation” in the development of Susan Zalesky. Doubtless he 
has tried to portray such a process, perhaps he has done so, 
but just what Susan Zalesky emancipates into is a little dif- 
ficult to conceive, and sounds, on the whole, much less inter- 
esting than the rather fascinating story of her procedure, 
If she emancipates—and doubtless she does, for Mr. Wat- 
son is neither an unintelligent nor an untrained writer— 
so does every one else in the story. Certainly the process 
her father goes through is the best part of the book, and 
his emancipation is: more human than hers. 

Judged more freely, however, Deliverance is interesting 
and delightful for other qualities than its processes. It 
comes in many ways as near the art of the Russian novel- 
ists as any English novel. It has much of the particular 
and keen subjective analysis of The Cherry Orchard or 
The Idiot, it has something of the objective speculation 
and universal philosophy of A Night’s Lodging or Anna 
Karenina, and it approaches—though not so successfully— 
the vivid, tense conversational narrative power of The 
Country Doctor. In the very matter of spiritual emanci- 
pation the novel is, perhaps, weakest. The Russian con- 
ception of character will not fit the English mind, and 
Susan and Dorothy and Tom and Noel show traces of 
the wooden puppets that Galsworthy, Pinero, and Wells 
have painted first black and then white in their clumsy 
mechanical efforts to make their characters develop. Paul 
Zalesky alone approaches the Russian character—a con- 
ception in which the human being does not change his 
spots over night, but is a continuum of many desires, 
emotions, and tendencies which may shift their emphasis 
in the complex but never deny themselves. 

The tale is set in rural England, changing later to 
artistic London, and throughout the book Mr. Watson 
combines the elements of his writing well. Description 
reminiscent of James Stephens is placed near the termin- 
ology of a technical psychological analysis, but the writing 
is done so well that nearly all trace of derivation or 
mechanical structure disappears. The book is well written, 
with something more than facility turned to account in 
the procedure of a careful analysis. 


R. V. A. S. 
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Ropert W. Bruere is one of the arbitrators under the 
Protocol in the skirt and waist industry, and is 
engaged in promoting publicity for better standards 
of labor. 
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Book of Prefaces and Forty-nine Little Essays. 
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-— Have you read 


The Latest And Most Authoritative Book 


POLAND AND THE MINORITY 


RACES 
By Arthur S. Goodhart 


Counsel of the American Committee, appointed to 
investigate Polish conditions. 


“Of more help to the ordinary reader in understand- 
ing conditions and Polish problems than many more 
elaborate works.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


“Lively and most illuminating.”—Daily Mail. 


“A book of great interest to the student of inter- 


national politics.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
$3.00 Net 


WOMAN AND THE NEW RACE 
By Margaret Sanger 


Havelock Ellis, the world’s greatest authority on sex 
psychology, says: “Let this book be read; let it be 
read by every man and woman who can read. The 
sooner it is not only read but acted on, the better 
for the world.” $2.00 Net. Postage extra 
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The fundamental principles of industrial relations and 
their practical application to actual problems. 


TEAD AND METCALF’S 


PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Its Principles and Practice 
By Ordway Tead and H. C, Metcalf 
Members of Bureau of Industrial Research, New York City. 


520 pages, 6x 9, $5.00 net, postpaid. 


This book shows what plants—big and small—through- 
out the country are doing to solve the problems of em- 
ployment administration. It covers employment, health 
and safety, training, joint relations, etc. It gives special 
attention to the relation of human problems to production. 
Obviously production is affected by working conditions, 
the workers’ interest, standards as to quantity of output. 
On working conditions this book outlines the program that 
progressive plants have found worth while. It tells in 
detail of methods in use to arouse the workers’ interest. 
It indicates a new and as yet little tried method for 
securing the workers’ codperation in fixing standards of 
daily or weekly output. It is the first concrete, con- 
structive book on personne! administration. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
239 West 39th Street, New York City 
You may send me a copy of Tead and Metcalf's PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION, $5.00, on approval. I agree to return the 
book, postpaid, within 10 days of its receipt or to remit for it. 
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Books sent om approval to retail customers wm Umsted States 
and Canada only. 
Re. 9-29-20 
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THE BLACK KNIGHT 


Mr. Alfred Sidgwick 


Author of “Salt of the Earth,” etc., 


Crosbie Garstin 


Contributor to “Punch.” 


An absorbing, vivid story of love and adven- 
ture. Price $2.00, 


CAPE CURREY 
By Réné Juta 


A baffling mystery story set in Cape Colony in 
1820 Regency times. “A remarkable first novel,” 
says the N. Y. Eve. Post, and the Boston 
Transcript says, “An extraordinarily well written 


book.” Price $1.75. 


| DITTE, GIRL ALIVE! 
By Martin Andersen Nexé 


The poignant story of a child’s struggle to rise 
above the wretchedness and the poverty of its 
environments, by the author of “Pelle, the Con- 
queror.” Price $2.00. 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANT 
AND THE REVOLUTION 
By Maurice G. Hindus 


A thought provoking discussion of the causes 
and motives that govern the action of the Rus- 
sian masses. Price $2.00. 


COAL, IRON AND WAR 
By Edwin C. Eckel 


An important and timely examination into the 
basis and nature of modern industrialism. Price 
$3.00. 





MIND—ENERGY 
By Henri Bergson 


The most important philosophical volume that 
has appeared since the same author’s now famous 
“Creative Evolution.” Price $2.50. 


By Albert Emstem 
This is Einstein’s own explanation of his epoch 


making discovery. (Ready Sept. 24th). Price 
$3.00. 


THE OLD MAN’S YOUTH 
By William De Morgan 


A new novel by he author of “Joseph Vance” 
and “The Old Madhouse.” It is virtually the 
story of De Morgan’s youth. (Ready Sept. 24th). 
Price $2.00. 


19 West 44th St. 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York City 
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Compulsory Military Service 
Shall America Adopt it? 


Do you say “No”? ‘Then you better get 
busy. 

You “didn’t know it was an issue”? ‘That’s just 
what our Militarists would like you to keep on 
thinking, while they are getting ready for a des- 
perate effort to put it through Congress in Decem- 
ber. 

“What can you do?” Help us bring the issue 
into the Congressional campaign, and make the can- 
didates take a definite stand. 

“How?” Talk, write your Congressmen and 
the newspapers, organize meetings, distribute litera- 
ture. Our new, free leaflet with the above title 
states the case briefly and forcefully. 








Order a few hundred from 


Friends’ Peace Committee 
304 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hrewauthyy 


has it, or will get it. 


We buy old, rare books, and sets of books 
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For boys and girls from 2 to 11 years 


The aim of the school is to prepare each child for a 
complete life, both as an individual and as a member of 
the social group. All-day activities make best use of 
advantages of city life. Hot lunches served. Afternoon 
trips in connection with school work. Athletic field; 
swimming; large roof playground; carpentry shop; 
auditorium for music and dancing, outdoor nature 
study; art and Indian craft work. Particular atten- 
tion to spoken French and Science. Write for booklet. 


MARGARET NAUMBURG, Director 
32-34 W. 68th Street New York City 


























The CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


Collegiate Preparatory School for Boys 


Specializing in College or University preparation. Small classes. 
Individual attention. Athletics: Recreation building and athletic field 
on Lake Cayuga; complete navy outfit for well known school crews. 
Limited enrollment. Healthfully and beautifully located above Ithaca 
and Lake Cayuga. Certificate privilege. Apply now for 1921. 

Summer School. Specialising wm preparation for University En- 
trance Examinations. Two terms: mid-July to September. 

Special Tutoring School. The year round. High-grade instruc- 
tion in all preparatory subjects. Experienced faculties for all Schools. 
Write for catalogs. 


Director, A. M. DRUMMOND, M.A., Box 200, Ithaca, New York 





LABOR TEMPLE 
Fourteenth Street and Second Avenue 
Dr. JONATHAN C. Day, Director 
announces two lecture-courses by 


DR. WILL DURANT 


Sundays at 5 p. m., beginning Sept. 12: Types of Genius, Plato, 
Caesar, Spinoza, Shakespeare, Voltaire, Nietzsche, Lincoln, Lenia. 

Wednesdays at 8.15 p. m., beginning Sept. 8: Europe Since the 
French Revolution: Napoleon and his times; the Holy Alliance; 
the Romantic Age in literature; the Socialist movement; the devel- 
opment of science, philosophy and religion; literature and art, 
1848-1920; nationalism and imperialism; the Russian Revolution. 


Voluntary offering at the door. 
































David Dannes 
Music School 


157 E. 74th ST. NEW YORK CITY 


ATTORNEY 

Thoroughly trained, four years’ active experience in two 
of the prominent New York firms (six years in executive 
capacity in social services activities), desires new connec- 
tion with forward looking, progressive older lawyer whose 
ideals and practice are not altogether commercial. Highest 
references available. Address Box 45, New Republic, 421 
West 21st Street, New York City. 














BOOKS & AUTOGRAPHS. Catalogues post free. 
Early Printed Books. Old English Authors. Classics. 
Arts. Modern First Editions, etc. R. ATKINSON, 
188 Peckham Rye, E. Dulwich, 8. E. London, England. 












































THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 
offers special courses for Business Librarians under the per- 
sonal direction of Miss Adelaide Hasse. For information 
address, The Washington School for Secretaries, 1419 F 
Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 




















MOTHERS, in a profession or business, 


who have children of 3 to 7 years, interested in all 
day school, including Saturday morning session, ad- 
vanced methods, direction of experienced teacher and 
mother; New York City. Address New Republic, 
Box 14, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 
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[S PREACHING 
FUTILE? 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, 


in the “‘Outlook’’, says: 


“ JOHN SPARGO, the most spiritually 
minded of modern Socialists, has con- 
tributed to The Christian Century of 
Chicago, an article entitled, “The 

Futility of Preaching.’ I wish that this arti- 
cle might be reprinted in leaflet form and 
sent to every preacher, Protestant or Roman 
Catholic, orthodox liberal or Jewish, not 
because I agree with it, for I do not; but 
because it presents with great clearness and 
in an admirable spirit the reason why so 
many men and women of fine ethical ideas 
and genuine religious spirit do not attend our 
church services.” 


Mr. Spargo’s widely discussed article, to- 
gether with three honor replies to him 
chosen from more than sixty manuscripts, 
Mr. Spargo’s reply to his critics, and 
Doctor Abbott's article in the “Outlook” 
will be reprinted as a supplement of The 
Christian Century of Sept. 30. Copies of 
this issue and of two subsequent issues will 
be sent free to any minister in the United 
States, not now a subscriber. Others, not 
ministers, may accept this offer for 35¢c. 
New $2 $4 after 


a year ‘Che Jan, 1 


HRISTIAN 
ENTURY, 


A Journal of Religion 


Charles Clayton Morrison and 
Herbert L. Willett, Editors 


1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


“=== =-—Sign below and send this coupon at once. ——=—-—=—- 


Please send copies of three consecutive issues beginning 
with Sept. 30, including ‘Preaching” supplement. 


PETRI MT CA « daSrs dk vccdmnodececcecdnndntdibes. 
(No charge) 
RS ESSE ae era ne ae a OE Ie 
(I enlose 35e—stamps er otherwise) 
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GILBERT PARKER’S 


first full-length novel in four years 


NO DEFENCE 


4 Illustrations by C. D. Williams. $2 net 


Not only has Sir Gilbert written again a thrilling Parker 
romance-adventure, with its high lights and deep shades, 
its warm and human love episodes, its problems of uni- 
versal appeal, its abosorbing interplay of soul upon soul, 
but in addition, with penetrating insight and great artis- 
try, the author has contrasted the Irish and English tem- 
peraments in many deft and tragi-humorous scenes. The 
plot is irresistibly dramatic from the meeting of the two 
lovers in Ireland until the final scene on the island of 
Jamaica. “No Defence” will take high place among the 
really great romances. 


ANNE 


By Orca Harter. An original and wholly delightful story. A 
comedy with just that touch of sadness that brings laughter near 
to tears. Anne, butterfly-like, flits through life and leads the 
reader into many thrilling, humorous, and sometimes tragic, 
scenes; yet Anne is finer than her friends suspect. Deep trouble 
leads her to great happiness in the final dramatic act in her 
life. $1.90 net. 


SEEING THE FAR WEST 


By Joun T. Faris, author of “Seeing Pennsylvania,” etc. Here 
is not only a wonderful panorama in text, with 113 illustra- 
tions and 2 maps, of the scenic glories of the States from the 
Rockies to the Pacific, but also an intensely interesting narra- 
tive overflowing with personal observations and bits of history 
and romance, making it a particularly entertaining volume for 
both travelers and general readers. Almost every spot of beauty 
and interest is described,—the unknown regions as well as those 
already familiar. This is the most complete and comprehensive 
volume on the territory covered. $6.00 net. 


A Sheaf of Good Books 


The new sixth edition of PENNELLS’ “LIFE OF WHISTLER,” 
just published, comes as practically a new book. It has been 
revised and contains new material and new illustrations. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, octavo, $6.50 net. “MRS. WILSON’S COOK 
BOOK” suits every purse. Menus of the simplest to the most 
elaborate can be prepared from the hundreds of new recipes. 
Women will appreciate the author’s new method of presentin 
them. $2.50 net. “THE CHARM OF FINE MANNERS,” 
by Mrs. Starrett, will be a great boon to fathers and mothers. 
In a charming way the author writes about behavior, self- 
culture, habits, conversation, etc. $1.00 net. “THE BOOK OF 
COURAGE,” by Dr. Faris, is not psychological medicine for 
neurasthenics, but strong, wholesome food for the mental diges- 
tion of everyone. $1.50 net. “THE ORIENT IN BIBLE TIMES,” 
by Professor Grant, is a wonderful and historically accurate 
panorama of the Oriental world; its peoples, civilizations, and 
history. It humanizes Bible study. Thirty illustrations, $2.50 net. 
“CLOTHING—-CHOICE, CARE, COST,” by Mrs. Woolman, 
fairly overruns with valuable suggestions and information on 
how to dress well at a cost within reason. Illustrated, $2.00 net. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
IS NOVEMBER 15th TO 20th 


Children should have the best—LIPPINCOTT’S MERIT BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS CATALOGUE will be mailed on 
request. 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
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“THE GAMUT 
FULL LENGTH PORTRAIT” 


of Contemporary Literature, known and unknown, 
is The DIAL’s programme for the year 1920-1921. 
In order to carry it out The DIAL is gradually ex- 
panding its volume. While other magazines are 
dwindling, The DIAL is increasing in size, to ac- 
comodate the remarkable material which is being 
attracted to it. This will make it necessary, before 
the end of the year, for The DIAL to raise its 
price to $5.00 for a year’s subscription and 50 cents 
a copy. Subscribe now and save one dollar. 


The October DIAL includes: 
Under the Dome—a story of New York’s East Side by 


the author of Our America Waldo Frank 
St. Loup—A Portrait, by the winner of the Goncourt 
Prize Marcel Proust 


Two Poems Padraic Colum 
Five Afghan Love Songs Translated by E. Powys Mathers 


Dust for Sparrows—More reflections 

of Remy de Gourmont 
Belphegor—Continuing a searching attack upon 

emotionalism in modern aesthetic taste by the 

great French critic Julien Benda 
A critical review of the Georgian Poets Amy Lowell 
Drawings by Carl Sprinchorn and Donald Corley, a self 


portrait by Gauguin, the reproduction of a drunken 
god carved in Yucatan in 500 A. D. 


“Permit the man who is worth his salt to write frankly 
what he thinks.” 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 

















Do not delay to subscribe at the present rate 


The Dial Publishing Company 
152 West 13th Street 
New York City 


Send me The DIAL, for one year. Enclosed find $4. 

















September 29, 1929 


DAPTABLE New York executive seeks New York connectiog 
where right thinking, perspicacity and versatility counts fo 
more than diuff; now employed executive position restricted oy. 
look; age, late thirties; Protestant; married; admittedly classe4 
as very fine executive correspondent; one of New York's “very 
good” letter writers. Address Box 8, N. R., 421 W. 21st St. N.y. 


rs 








FOR INTELLECTUAL WORKERS, 2 week-end or 
all week  re- 
treat for rest or creative activity during Autumn and Wip- 
ter. Beautiful hills and upland meadows; serene atmosphere ; 
careful service. EDWARD G. OHMER, Western View 
Farm, In the Berkshire Foothills, New Milford, Conn. 
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John H. William 
H. K. Hathaway 


MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Finance Building 





Morris L. Cooke 
Keppele Hall 

















To Bellow the Quurse 


of the 
FARMER — LABOR PARTY 


must read its official organ 


THE NEW MAJORITY. 








f 








WANTED—Liberal minded college man, preferably with 
teaching experience in economics, sociology, or the labor 
movement, to lecture in several towns in Pennsylvania, 
under the auspices of Pennsylvania Labor Education Com- 
mittee. Write stating qualifications, Box 662, Harrisburg, 
Penna. 











WARM, SUNNY ROOMS FOR WINTER to rent, furnished, 
in the Westchester hills, one hour from New York, one mile 
from station, entire second floor private house, two bed- 
rooms, bath, kitchenette, living-room with open fireplace, 
porch with views of Sleepy Hollow and Briarcliff country. 
Address Box 37, New Republic, 421 W. 21st St., New York. 














Well-educated, athletic young woman to have charge 
of six twelve-year old girls; school day afternoon from 
2.30 to §.30. For full particulars apply to Mrs. Joseph 
H. Wise, 10 West 74th St., New York City. Columbus 839. 


—— — 
— — — 


A REQUEST OF ADDRESS must reach 
as at least 2 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Duplicate ies cannot be 
sent to replace these undelivered threugh failure to 
send this advance netice. Be 
address as well as the new one. 














FOR CHANGE 























Architect's Home for Sale 


Lecation. Forest Hills Gardens, L. I. No. 30 Olive 
Place. 13 minutes from Penn. Station, 5 
minutes walk to house. Plot selected when 
choice of fine location was still possible. 


Lot. 91x93 irregular; corner of two streets op- 
posite park. Fine oak trees and garden. 
Plot for garage. 


ilding, Erected by owner, who was one of the ar- 
Building chitects for the Foundation. Ten rooms, 
laundry with electric washer, three baths and 

store rooms. Exceptionally large living 

rooms, handsomely decorated. Two porches. 


$47,500. Owner will take back a substantial 
mortgage. 


Apply Your own broker or EUGENE SCHOEN, 
112 E. 19th S., New York. 


Price. 
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WOMAN 
Her Sex and Love Life 


A book for every woman married or contemplating mar- 
riage. Helps women comprehend and develop their sexual 
life. Vital knowledge for health and marital happiness 
Clear, comprehensive and pra 

Tilustrated, 400 pp., $3.00 
By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, M.D. 


Sex Knowledge for Men...........+e0++ $2.00 
By the Birth Control: An Argument.........-- 1.50 
sams author Sexual Problems of Today........+++++- 2.00 
Never Told Tales.......s-ccceseeTeacsees 1.50 

CRITIC & GUIDE CO. 
12B Mt. Morris Park New York 
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Every American in his heart of hearts— 


it is said, believes himself supremely capable of 1) being President 
ot the U.S. A., 2) acting Hamlet, and 3) editing a magazine. 
Imagination fails at the thought of a test of the first two, but if 
the adult population of the country were to turn over night into 
editors, we can be pretty sure that it would find itself in the 
morning roughly divided into two camps. There would be the 
overcrowded camp of the caterers—expert diviners of “what the 
public wants’. And there would be the still capacious camp of the 
up-lifters—expert diviners of “what the public needs”. The 
former would comprise perhaps 80%, the latter 19 and g-10% of 
the great multitude. The remaining tenth of 1% would form a 
group apart, too small to count, yet counting much. 


These, the seekers after fact, would strike and hold a difficult bal- 
ance: too independent to follow the public, too modest to believe 
themselves its physician. Their first concern would be to get the 
straight of things and then to tell the public just what they thought. 
Their honest opinions would be of interest and use to that part 
of the public which doesn’t demand that its beliefs be always 
coddled, and won’t tolerate predigested notions served up to be 
swallowed whole. 


The New Republic is edited by a small group of this one tenth 
of 1%. All of these others, these 100,000 others, are its natural 
partners in the enterprise. It is their expression, their journal. 
Small numerically, their power and influence is great; they are 
in truth “the effective members of their respective communities.” 





Many of them are now readers of The New Republic; to the 
others who have nor yet signed up, we make the special intro- 
ductory offer below. 
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Thorstein Veblen’s little volume, “The Vested Interests,” 
is a delight to people who think straight and are in earnest. 
It gets to the bottom of the row between capital and 
labor. It shows where we are heading and why. It is 
scholarly, original, profound—in short, a New Republic 
sort of book. Says the Survey, “It is a book for people 
who, tired of catchwords, seek to understand the big facts 
that underlie the surface phenomena of industria! unrest.” 
Because it searches for truth and is fearless in its inter- 
pretation, we want our readers to have it. 








The New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 9-29-20 


FOR THE ENCLOSED $2.50+ SEND ME THE NEW REPUBLIC 
“FOR SIX MONTHS, AND THE VEBLEN BOOK FREE. 


SEES). c.0sn chews Tae eebaded oases vec sedébbaeceséhe 
+ This is an introductory offer: current subscribers should remit $3.00. 
























ALFRED A. KNOPF Bg as 


220 W. 42. St., New York 
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A new Book by the author of ‘“‘My Antonia” , etc. 


Sed 


Willa Youth and the Bright Medusa 





Cather 


HERE are not many living writers from whom a new book commands the attention with 
which each successive volume of Miss Cather’s is now awaited. There seems to be no dis- 
puting the fact that she is our foremost living woman novelist. In the stories in the present 
volume she deals with youth’s adventures with the many-colored Medusa of art. Each tale is 
marked by the amazing ardor and restless energy of imagination which is peculiarly Miss Cather’s ; 
by a quick, bold cutting into the tissues of human experience and emotion that makes each of 
them a new discovery about character and life. “She has given us three novels of the west that 


stand alone in American literature.”—Chicago Daily News. 


“Her art is to me as amazing as it is 


simple; through the commonplaces of farm and village life she shows the very soul of America.” 


—Idun (Sweden). $2.25. 


George Hagar’ 

; r’s Hoard 

Kibbe 

Turner HE scene of this tale of an old man’s 

greed and a young man’s love, is Mem- 

phis during the yellow fever epidemic of 
1878. Mr. Turner excels in vivid character- 
ization and sureness of touch, and he has, in 
this novel, created a really ee 
piece of work. $2.25. 


H.B. ‘The Control of Ideals 


van Wesep 








HIS book aims to teach us how to “laugh 

a little at our own ideals and hold them 
no less dear.” It is written in the spirit of a 
Nietzsche shorn of his madness but not bereft 
of his insight. The author is a research 
worker in philanthropic problems at the 
Rockefeller Foundation and his manuscript 
was read and recommended for publication 
by the head of the department of philosophy 
in a great university, an eminent authority 
on politics and government and an intelligent 
layman. $2.00. 


Carl 


al Interpreters 


HARMING and informing essays on 
Vechten Fremstad, Farrar, Garden, Mazarin, 
Chaliapine, Nijinsky, and Yvette Guilbert; 
followed by an epilogue on the relation of 
critic and interpreter. Sixteen photographic 
illustrations. $2.00. 





Kahlil 
Gibran 


The Forerunner 





R. GIBRAN has won in the past two 

years the recognition in this country 
that is due the national poet and novelist of 
the Arabic-speaking peoples. The present 
volume continues the vein of ironic symbol- 
ism of “The Madman” and is illustrated with 
five original drawings by the author. $1.50. 


Théophile Mile. de Maupin 


Gautier 





‘TBE third in the series of handsome re- 

prints of French classics with introdue- 
tions by Burton Rascoe which Mr. Knopf in- 
stituted last year. This book is uniform with 
Madame Bevary and Manen Lescaut, Print- 
ed on Warren’s India Tiat Olde Style paper; 
bound in black buckram with gold stamping 
and gilt top. $4.00. 


Maxwell Advice 


Bodenheim 





‘THs is the first representative collection 

of the poems of Bodenheim, whose work 
—intensely individual—is regarded by many 
critics as extremely beautiful—by almost all, 
as really significant. $1.25. 


OME very recent books that should be of especial interest to New Republic readers: John Middleton 
Murry’s essays, THE EVOLUTION OF AN INTELLECTUAL; Charles F. Higham’s study of 
mass education through organized publicity, LOOKING FORWARD; BOOKS IN GENERAL, 

the second series of “erudite whimsies and witty reflections” by J. C. Squire, Editor of the London Mercury; 
WORDSWORTH: AN ANTHOLOGY, a beautiful book (American Edition of only 250 copies) which 
will delight all Wordsworthians, edited by T. J. Cobden-Sanderson; and JOHN MURRAY III, the life 
of the famous English publisher by his son and successor in business, John Murray IV. For lighter reading, 
a good detective story such as Fletcher’s new one DEAD MEN’S MONEY or Jepson’s THE LOUD- 
WATER MYSTERY will give enjoyment. All are published by Mr. Knopf who will gladly send 


descriptive matter on request. 








